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No. 3.—The Connection between Natural 
and Revealed Truths further insist- 
ed on. 

{ Continued from col. 115. ) 


As the system proposed by Mr. Mac- 
nab is semewhat new, and founded 
upen principles very different from 
such as in the present cay carry popu- 
larity in their favour; it may not be 
improper to suggest a caution against 
premature judgment, merely from its 
first a nee. But what need we 
say? Has there ever appeared in this 
fastidious world, any gencral improve- 
ment, which has net met the most 
fermidable opposition? How mightily, 
for instance, was the Herverian doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood at 
first opposed? His demonstrations, 
however, being founded on facts, 
after a few struggles, at length gained 
a victory so complete, thatno one now 
ever calls the subject in question. In 
like manner, What opposition had the 
present received theory of the planet- 
ary system to encounter, ere it was 
fairly established, that the planets and 
the earth move round the sun, instead 
of the sun, planets, stars, and the 
whole heavens, moving round the 
earth ?—And what is proposed here, 
pray, but just an extension of the 
same principle? For in trath, What 
is the circulation of the blood, but a 
constant going to and fro from the 
heart, or centre, to the extremities, 
and from the extremities to the heart, 
or centre, again? Or, What is the 
motion of the planets of our system, 
and by analogy of all other systems, 
but a demonstration of the same thing ? 
—See how beautifully the wise and 
philosophical King of Jerusalem de- 
scribes these circumvolutions of na- 
ture: in the language of common life, 
he says, Eccl. i. 5—7. ‘‘ The sun also 
ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and 
hasteth to his place where he arose. 
The wind goeth toward the north; it 
whirleth about continually; and the 
No. 38.—Vou. IV. 





wind returneth again according to its 
circuits. All the rivers run into the 
sea, yet the sea is not fall; unto the 
place whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again.” 

Thus, according to the method of 
nature in ali her works, there are 
intervolutions, circles within circles, 
and wheels within wheels; se that 
each object depends, not merely 
those which precede or follow it, but 
alse upon these which surround it, 
and the great whole of which it forms 
a part. Aud what is more astonish- 
ing, aH is so arranged, that every 
part is, as it were, a miniature of the 
whole. The litile circle is a miniature 
of the great circle; and all the inter. 
mediate circles are so intervo!ved and 
blended with each other, in sach an 
end!ess variety of ways,-as to connect 
the whole in a manner into one. 

Matter may thus représent mind,* 
cither by analegy er antithesis, like- 
ness or unlikeness. This world, in 
like manner, may represent the other 
worlds of the system ; and the planetary 
system, as a whole, may represent the 
various other systems of the universe. 
Yea, man himself may be considered 
as a microcosm, a world in miniature, 
involving in his constitution all the 
constituent principles which compose 
the universe. The whole universe, it 
is evident, is under two diflerent kinds 
of laws, the one physical, and the 
other moral: and man, from the na- 
ture of his constitution, as a com- 
pound being, made up of body and 
mind, is alike allied to both. 

We may therefore conclude, a priori, 
that, as the whole universe, both of 
matter and mind, had its origin from 
one common source, namely, the Di- 
vine Being, the laws of the physical 
part will correspond with those of the 
moral; and that whatever can be 
proved as evidently proceeding from 
this one source,—whether it regard 
the subject of Creation, that is, the 





* See Introduction to Butler's Analogy, 
a the same thing is hinted. 
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physical laws under which creatures 
are placed,—Or of Providence, that 
is, the Jaws by which they are govern- 
ed,—Or of Redemption, that is, the 
principle upon which they are restor- 
ed from their lapsed state; must har- 
monize, not only with the nature of 
God their author, but with the nature 
of man for whom they are designed, 
and the whole system of both the 
worlds of matter and mind, to which 
he stands related. 

“When therefore, we compare the 
known constitution and course of 
things, or what is said to be the moral 
system of nature, namely, the ac- 
knowledged dispensations of Provi- 
dence, or that government under 
which we find ourselves placed, with 
what the scripture teaches us to be- 
lieve and expect, in order to see whe- 
ther they are analogous and of a piece; 
“it will be found, I think,” says the 
celebrated Bishop Butler, ‘‘upon such 
a comparison, that they are very much 
so; that both may be traced up to the 
same general laws, and_ resolved 
into the same principles of divine con- 
duct.” 

Taking it for granted, then, that the 
proofs of Creation, and Providence, 
and Redemption, as the peculiar 
works of God, are familiar to the 
mind of every one; it will be the ob- 
ject of these papers to trace their con- 
nection and correspondence, and to 
adduce them as the most convincing 
and satisfactory answers to objections 
brought against the evidence of Re- 
velation. 

Supposing the above observations 
to be so many undeniable facts, it will 
yet require considerable judgment 
properly to apply and illustrate them. 
The utmost caution will be necessary 
not to run the comparisons too far, or 
to make them speak things they were 
never designed. In the analogical 
and inductive method of reasoning, it 
must be regarded as a sine qua non, 
that the principles assumed as the 
foundation of our reasoning must not 
be doubtful or far-fetched. They 
ought to be self-evident truths, or, at 

least, truths proved and established 
’ as matters of fact; and all our reason- 
ings from things known, to things un- 
known, should be unforced, and flow 
naturally and spontaneously as a 
stream from a fountain. 

“Forming our notions of the con- 
stitution and government of the world 

8 
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upon reasoning, without foundation 
for the principles which we assume, 
whether from the attributes of God or 
any thing else, is building a world 
upon hypothesis, like Des Cartes. 
Forming our notions upon reasoning 
from principles which are certain, but 
applied to cases to which we have no 
ground to apply them, (like those who 
explain the structure of the human 
body, and the nature of diseases, and 
medicines, from mere mathematics, 
without sufficient data) is an error 
much akin to the former ; since what 
is assumed, in order to make the 
reasoning applicable, is hypothesis.”* 

For example, we have said, that 
man is a microcosm, or world in minia- 
ture, involving in his constitution all 
the constituent principles which com- 
pose the universe. But this, certain- 
ly, does not mean that the globe of 
this earth, is to be compared with the 
corporeal parts of a human being, 
with heart and lungs, thoracic and 
abdominal viscera, with internal lin- 
ings, surrounded by ribs, muscles, 
and external integuments, To such 
an unbounded length, however, do 
some run the comparison. But such 
a comparison is entirely chimerical ; 
and should it still be insisted on, that 
man is a microcosm, or world in minia- 
ture, it must be taken only ina general 
sense, and not run up in the manner 
some have done, without sufficient 
data. If the universe be taken in a 
general acceptation, as composed of 
matter and mind, it is true in this 
sense that man is a microcosm ; for the 
two principles which compose both 
are the same. And in this respect 
man stands distinguished from every 
other creature that we know: he isnot 
a mere spirit, for he has a body ; nor 
is he a mere living animal, for he has 
a rational mind ; and therefore, the 
laws which govern man, must be those 
which relate not to one branch of the 
subject only, but to the whole universe 
both of matter and mind. 

Upon this ground, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that the Author of our 
being would afford us not only a sys- 
tem of nature, such as that of which 
our experience and reason inform us, 
which is suited to our condition prin- 
cipally as we stand related to the ma- 
terial world ; but that he would also 
afford us a moral system, such as that 





* Butler’s Analogy. 
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contained in the scriptures, which is 
suited to our nature as we stand re- 
lated also to the world of spirits. This 
supposition, 1 say, is so. reasonable, 
as to lead us to conclude, that at no 
period of the world did God leave 
mankind to be guided by a system of 
nature only ; but that long before any 
part of the scripture was written, he 
communicated to them all that was 
necessary, according to circumstan- 
ces, of a moral system, which was 
preserved by such as feared him, and 
handed down to posterity by oral tra- 
dition. It is equally reasonable to 
suppose. that between these two sys- 
tems, there should subsist the strict- 
est analogy and harmony ; for to such 
a conclusion we are necessarily led ; 
first, from the circumstance of their 
being both productions of the same 
Author; and secondly, from their 
being both intended for the govern- 
ment of the same creature, to wit, 
man ; who, though he be a compound 
of two principles, distinct from each 
other, forms yet but one being, and 
this one being so perfectly consistent 
with itself, as to constrain us to con- 
clude that the laws which are to go- 
vern man, though of a two-fold na- 
ture, like the being whose conduct 
they are to regulate, must so per- 
fectly agree, as to constitute but one 
whole. 

Thus, is there a necessary connec- 
tion established between physical and 
revealed truth, arising from the very 
nature of things. 

Now, the object we propose, is to 
demonstrate their agreement ; and in 
doing so, though hypothetical reason- 
ing be inadmissible, yet, as Bishop 
Butler observes, *‘it must be allowed 
just, to join abstract reasoning with 
the observation of facts, and argue 
from such facts as are known, to 
others that are like them ; from that 
part of the divine government over 
intelligent creatures, which comes 
under our view, to that larger and 
more general government over them, 
which is beyond it; and, from what is 
present, to collect what is likely, cre- 
dible, or not incredible, will be here- 
after.” 

The two classes of physical and re- 
vealed truth, though differing in their 
nature, are yet not to be separated 
from each other; because, notwith- 
standing this difference, they agree in 
their most essential property. They 
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are both divine in respect of their 
origin ; and both are equally designed 
by their great Author to fulfil his eter- 
nal purposes. They ought not, there- 
fore, to be set in opposition the one 
to the other; neither ought the one to 
be held up or extolled, at the expense 
of the other. This would be an error 
equally on either side; and as it re- 
gards things which in their source are 
equally divine, it is therefore inad- 
missible. 

In article 6th of his theory, Mr. 
Macnab, for instance, attempts to 
demonstrate the utter uncertainty of 
all human knowledge, declaring that 
there is nothing absolute in regard to 
it ;—that there is no fixed principle, 
no standard, to which we can appeal, 
but the ‘‘ Word of God,” which “ re- 
maineth for ever.”—‘‘ Upon this,” 
says he, “all knowledge depends. 
Remove this, and universal science 
becomes a chaos, where every attempt 
to systematize has proved abortive.” 
—‘‘It is not in any human composi- 
tion, but in the bible, that we are to 
search for the outlines of general 
knowledge, and a basis on which we 
may safely build.” Art. 8th. 

Here, I confess, I feel myself some- 
what at aloss to understand his mean- 
ing. Had he expressed himself in 
such a manner as to imply, that nature 
alone, without the aid of revelation, 
was not capable of affording a suffi- 
cient foundation on which to build a 
system of universal science; that, in 
order to this, it was necessary to com- 
bine nature with revelation ; then we 
could have understood, and admitted 
his position. But by setting aside the 
truths of nature, and those composi- 
tions of men which demonstrate such 
truths, as part of the basis of such a 
system, I conceive he has inadver- 
tently, and without reason, run into 
the opposite extreme of those, who 
would affect to make what they deno- 
minate the “light of nature,” to be 
every thing, and revelation nothing. 
Whereas, both are existences which 
have the divine Being for their author ; 
and both, therefore, must be conjoined ; 
for every system founded on the one 
independently of the other, must be 
for ever mutilated, inconsistent with 
itself, and standing on the slender ba- 
sis of one foot, when two are evidently 
its province. 

His reasoning, however, in regard 
to mere physical truths being insuffi- 
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éient for such a purpose, seems to be 
jast. He observes, art. 79th, ‘* That 
unaided reason neither tells as what 
we are, whence we are, how we are, 
nor why we are. She gives us no sa- 
tisfaction as to past, present, or fu- 
ture; but tells us to look to our moral 
feelings, and the word of God, for an 
answer te these questions. When we 
consult our moral feelings, every thing 
there is dark and inexplicable. Rea- 
son is bewildered in fathomless para- 
doxes, analogous to those econeerning 
the origin of matter. We cannot ac- 
count for our moral motives, and yet 
they inflaence all our thoughts and 
actions. Reason herself is only their 
servant ; ever busy in devising means 
to execute their imperious commands, 
whether good or evil.” 

So constantly does our author keep 
this grand object in view, (though he 
has given us enough to do in other 
respécts) and so foreibly does he urge 
it on all occasions, that 1 cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of here quoting 
some of his weighty sentiments which 
occur at the close of his work. 

Where there is no stable principle 
stamped on the mind by moral feeling 
and the word of God, he judiciously 
remarks, “ That the quibbling of the 
intellect is endless ; so that if logie be 
listened to, it ean make black appear 
white, and white black. We should 
not think a lawyer deserving of a fee, 
unless he could throw a plausible lus- 
tre on either side of a cause.—Except- 
ing the word of God, every thing is 
fleeting, transitory, uncertain, unsta- 
ble, and susceptible of being twisted 
at the pleasure of intelligent men. 
Therefore, reserving his faith, and 
trust, and confidence, for the word of 
God alone, the Christian, in every thing 
else, should be an unlimited seeptic. 
Sense and reason may deceive him ; 
but if he put his trust in Christ, the 
Friend of mankind will never forsake 
him in time of trouble, nor suffer him 
to be misled by the aberrations of a 
false philosophy. The bible is the 
book of books. Itcontains ‘the one 
thing needful ;” and all other books 


‘ are trash, except in so far as they 


tend to illustrate that one thing. 

‘* Bat as all human science, if right- 
ly understood, would tend to illustrate 
that one thing, we must not (like the 
brutal inquisitors) destroy even the 





writings of avowed infidels. For, in 
my judgment, there docs not stand | 


upon reeord a better illustration of the * 


truths of Christianity, than is to be 
found in the writings of Helvetius, 
Diderot, Voltaire, Hume, Boling- 
broke, Volney, and other champions 
of infidelity. By a hittle ingenuity, it 
is quite easy to invert their own argu- 
ments upon themselves, and actually 
to metamorphose them into the ap- 
pearance of Christian apologists, set- 
ting forth the perversions of the Amo- 
nian Edolatry.’”’* 

But while we insist on the necessary 
connection between the two classes of 
physical and revealed truths, we must 
be careful at the same time to distin- 
guish between such truths and the 
subtleties of philosophy, by which 
both have been so grossly perverted. 
To free ourselves from the heathenish 
doctrines of philosophy, which were 
early introduced into the Christian 
church, by persons who had been edu- 
cated in the schools of the philoso- 
phers, becoming converts to the 
Christian faith ;+ we have only to take 
the pure word of God for our rule, and 
by no means to deviate from it to the 
right band or to the left. To avoid, 
in like manner, the infidel principles 
which are almost constantly blended 
with physical truths, we must be care- 
ful to distinguish between the truths 
themselves, and the garb of sophistical 
reasoning With which they are clothed ; 
as it is not with the éatter, but with the 
former, that this subject has any thing 
todo. Faets, and theories built upon 
these facts, are very different things. 
The former can never run contrary to 
the seripture account of things, when 
we take in the whole of both; but ra- 
ther, as having the same divine origin, 
establish and confirm it: whereas the 
latter, being founded solely upon the 
conjeetures and suppositions of falli- 
ble men, uninfluenced by, or unfriend- 
ly to divine truth, cannot but stand 
opposed to it in all its bearings. The 
word of God, we ought then to make 
the “‘ light of our feet, and the lamp of 
our path,” in all that regards our mo- 
ral interests ; and to be most scrupu- 
lous in all that regards the system of 
nature, that we adopt no theory, or 
human explanation thereof, which 
runs counter to the moral system eon- 
tained in the seriptures, And the rea- 
son is plain; for as both nature and 





* Macnab’s Theory, page 470, 1. 
t Enficld’s History of Philosophy. 
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revelation have one and the same 
Author, and both taken together, con- 
stitutethe two-fold set of laws adapt- 
ed for the government of the compound 
being, man ; so the theory which does 
not make them agree, must, undoubt- 
edly be founded on error. 

But what are we to do with the 
difficulties, it may be asked? For, 
that there are difficulties in both, can- 
not be denied. ‘‘ He who believes 
the scripture to have proceeded from 
Him who is the Author of nature,” 
said a Christian father,* *‘may well 
expect to find the same sort of difficul- 
tics in it, as are found in the constitu- 
tion of nature.” 

Since, then, it is admitted that 
there are difficulties in both, what are 
we to do with these? We are to seek 
for the solution of real difficulties which 
occur in nature, not in the theories of 
men respecting them, butin the volume 
of inspiration ; for here, in most cases, 
such solutions are alone to be found. 
And on the other hand, many of the 
real difficulties which occur in scrip- 
ture, are alone to be solved, by refe- 
rences to the history of nature and of 
providence. Hence, therefore, the 
propriety of connecting, and of not 
allowing, on any account, these two 
sources of all our information to be 
separated. Nature and revelation are 
the two volumes written by the finger 
of God, and contain innumerable refe- 
rences from the one to the other; so 
that neither can be rightly understood, 
unless both are attended to. 

* Origen. Philo. p. 23. 
( To be continued. ) 
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CAUTION AGAINST CENSORIOUS 
JUDG MENT. 
On this subject, the late Rev. John 
Wesley has recorded the following 
fact, occurring under his own imme- 
diate observation. 

‘“* Beware,”’ says he, ‘‘ of forming a 
hasty judgment concerning the fortune 
of others. There may be secrets in 
the situation of a person, which few 
but God are acquainted with. Some 
years since, I told a gentleman, ‘ Sir, 
1 am afraid you are covetous.’ He 
asked me, ‘ What is the reason of your 
fears” I answered, ‘A year ago, 
when I made a collection for the ex- 
pense of repairing the Foundry, you 
subscribed five guineas; at the sub- 








seription this year, you subscribed 
only half-a-guinea.”’ He made no re- 
ply ; but after a time asked, prey: 
Sir, answer me a question :—why do 
you live upon potatoes? (I did se be- 
tween three and four years.) I repli- 
ed, ‘It has much conduced to my 
health.’ He answered, ‘I believe it 
has. Bat did you not do it likewise 
to save money?’ I said, ‘I did, for 
what I save from my own meat, will 
feed another that else would have 
none.’—‘ But, Sir,’ said he, ‘if this 
be your motive, you may save much 
more ; I know a man that goes to mar- 
ket at the beginning of every week. 
There he bays a pennyworth of pars- 
nips, which he boils ina large quantity 
of water. The parsnips serve him for 
food, and the water for drink, the en- 
suing week, so his meat and drink 
together cost him only a penny a 
week. This he constantly did, though 
he had two hundred pounds a year, to 
pay the debts which he had contracted 
before he knew God !’—And this was 
he, whom I had set down for a covet- 
ous man!” 


—_—— 


GENEROUS RUT UNFORTUNATE ACTION 
OF A SAILOR, 





“QO! why has worth so short a date, 
While villains ripen grey with time? 
Mast then, the noble, gen’rous, great, 
Fall in bold manhood’s hardy — ” 

URNS. 
Five years have nearly performed 
their revolution, since John Carnchan 
(a seaman) and a little boy, prepared 
to go ashore in a boat from the smack 
Jane, of Carrickfergus, then lying at 
anchor off Silver Stream, about two 
miles and a half from that town. The 
boy first entered the boat in safety; 
but as the seaman was descending the 
side of the smack, to enter also, he 
lost his hold, fell upon the gunwale of 
the boat, upset her, and both were 
precipitated to the bottom of the deep. 
When they came again to the surface 
of the water, both made towards the 
boat, which the wind and the surge of 
the sea had driven to a short distance. 
But as the boy happened to rise near- 
er to her than the seaman, he reached 
her first, and clung to her stern. Ina 
few seconds the seaman also arrived 
at the boat, but when he caught hold 
of her for support, how great must 
have been the anguish of his heart to 
find, that she was incapable of pre- 
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serving both their lives, and that if 
one of them did not relinquish his 
hold, the boat would inevitably go to 
the bottom. 

When the boy found the boat to be 
sinking, he addressed the seaman in 
the most earnest and suppliant lan- 
guage to let go his hold. ‘Ah! (says 
he,) will you see me drowned, gracious 
heaven! what shall Ido! Dear, dear 
parents, must I never behold you 
again !”’ The benevolent, the generous, 
the tender-hearted Carnchan, touched 
with the piercing accents of the boy, 
immediately relinquished his hold, 
and, as he was an excellent swimmer, 
made towards the shore ; for the smack 
was so high above the surface of the 
water, and two of the crew that remain- 
ed in her were so stupified with terror, 
that they were unable to render them 
the least assistance. But. alas! the 
seaman had not proceeded forty perch- 
es when his strength failed him, and 
he sunk, to rise no more! Thus, this 
excellent and compassionate charac- 
ter fell a victim to his own generosity ; 
to preserve the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture, he exposed his own to the great- 
est danger. His object, indeed, was 
accomplished, for the boy was saved; 
but the sweet consolation of having 
saved a fellow-creature from destruc- 
tion was not permitted tu cheer his 
departing moments. 

W.L 


Carrickfergus, Oct. 8, 1821. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE OF 
INFIDELITY.—BY JUVENIS. 





INFIDELITY, which had been wander- 
ing about the earth like a malignant 
spectre, only cherished in the minds 
of a few individuals, became imbo- 
died into a club, under Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, and other French philo- 
sophers. Its design was to suppress 
Christianity, and to disseminate vice, 
by propagating a system of philosophy 
more cold and cheerless to the mind 
of man, than any that had hitherto 
afflicted the world. It denied the ex- 
istence of a God, declared that death 
was only an eternal sleep of the soul, 
and contemned the truth of the 
Bible. 

The existence of a supreme being 
has been believed even by heathens; 
for when St. Paul went to Athens, he 
found there an altar erected to the Un- 
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known God. But infidels have boldly 
asserted to the contrary—that there is 
no God. Let them, however, trace 
effects to their causes, and they will 
find that there must be a great first 
cause, who created man, and, ‘‘who, 
ever busy, rules the silent spheres:” 
but enough has been said in your Oc- 
tober magazine, col. 912, upon this 
subject, in an essay entitled *‘ Atheim 
an Absurdity.” 

The immortality of the soul, they 
have also denied ; and thus degraded 
man below the brute: for as the de- 
sires of our souls are infinite, it can 
never be supposed, that the Great 
Architect of Nature would endow us 
with desires and faculties, which can 
never be gratified. Can we suppose 
that he who breathed into our nostrils 
the breath of life, should design us 
only for this transient life? No, the 
soul 
‘« —_shall flourish in immortal youth 
Unhart, amidst the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of 
worlds.” 


But they also, by declaring the Bi- 
ble untrue, would rob the Christian of 
his comfort and support under difficul- 
ties. One of the strongest proofs for 
the truth of the Bible is, that remark- 
able chain of prophecy which distin- 
guishes it throughout. But the infi- 
del says, that, as this prophetic spirit 
has subsided, the prophecies are only 
histories, written after the events had 
This is an old objec- 
tion; it was urged by the earliest ene- 
mies of revelation, and refuted by its 
earliest friends. 

But whatever may be said respecting 
some distant predictions, it is certain 
that there are others, to which this 
objection cannot apply ; especially to 
those that are receiving their fulfil- 
ment in the present day. Among 
these may be included, those which 
relate to the establishment of Maho- 
metanism, to the antichristian domi- 
nion of the Pope, and to the dispersed 
condition of the Jews. Mahomet con- 
tinues at the present moment, to raise 
his proud crescent in the east; and, 
until the reformation dawned upon 
our ancestors, the papal antichrist 
drew the dark curtain of ignorance 
over this country. But “the Sun of 
righteousness arose with healing in 
his wings ;” and dispersing the mists 
of error, emancipated us from those 





chains of superstition, which several 
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nations still continue to wear. The 
Jews, though scattered among the 
various kingdoms of the world, and 
carrying with them the records of 
their own destiny, remain every where 
a distinct people. Their conquerors 
have disappeared, having been melted 
down among the nations with which 
they have had an intercourse, while 
the vanquished still survive, exhibit- 
ing to the world that “ blindness in 
part is happened to Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in.” 

In relation to civilized society, 
wherever infidelity prevails, there 
anarchy and confusion will soon fol- 
low. This was the case in France. 
The scaffolds streamed with the blood 
of its nobles. It was infidelity which 
murdered the sovereign, to make way 
for a set of tyrants to rule with the 
dagger of terror, under the olive 
branch of peace ; and it was this pow- 
er which caused the waters of the 
Loire to swell with the blood of the 
mangled victims of its cruelty. 

Derby, Dec. 9, 1821. 
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(Concluded from col. 134.) 


It has been already mentioned, that, 
immediately on his deposition, John 
XXII. was conveyed, in pursuance of 
the orders of the council, to the for- 
tress of Gotleben. This event took 
place in the month of June, 1415.* 
The assembled fathers seem not to 
have been in haste to fill the vacancy 
which had thus occurred in the papal 
chair. The critical state of the 
church, no doubt, required that they 
should proceed upon this important 
measure with due deliberation, and 
they, in all probability, deemed it 
expedient, before they entered upon 
a new election, to make a variety of 
regulations concerning ecclesiastical 
matters, in the maturing of which 
they would have been thwarted and 
embarrassed by the jealousy of an 
actual occupant of the pontifical 
throne. Two years and upwards 
elapsed before their plans were ripen- 
ed ; and at length, on the 7th of Nov. 
1417, the electors entered the con- 
clave, in which they were watched 





* L’Enfant’s Council of Constance, vol. i. 
p. 310. 
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and guarded with the utmost strict- 
ness. The Emperor was gone before 
to the episcopal palace, to which they 
were all to repair before they shut 
themselves up. At their arrival he 
alighted from his horse, and received 
them at the gate of the palace, with 
so many marks of respect and devo- 
tion, that from many of them he drew 
tears. When they had entered the 
palace before the cathedral, they all 
fell on their knees; and whilst they 
were in that posture, the Patriarch of 
Antioch, accompanied by the clergy, 
with the cross and a great number of 
wax tapers borne before them, went 
out of the church in his pontifical ha- 
bit, and gave them his blessing, after 
which they arose and went to the con- 
clave. The Emperor was already 
there, and took each of the electors 
by the hand to lead them in; earnestly 
entreating them to choose such a man 
as they thought worthy of the triple 
crown, without partiality or eames | 
disputes. They then entered, by tore 

light, into the conclave, which had 
been carefully darkened. They took 
each but one waiting man, though 
they were allowed two a piece, so that 
the whole number of those who were 
shut up in the conclave, amounted to 
one hundred and six. When they 
had entered with the Emperor, he 
caused them all to take an oath, that 
they would choose a Pope of piety and 
good manners, able and willing to 
reform the church. After this oath 
was administered, the Emperor re- 
tired, and the conclave was locked 
up. All possible measures were taken 
for the security of this place. Two 
princes, with the grand master of 
Rhodes, kept watch at the gate day 
and night, with the keys hung about 
their necks ; and upon the steps there 
were six soldiers, who were enjoined 
to so profound a silence that they were 
not heard to speak. Before the house 
where the conclave was, there was 
placed a table, at which sat the Bish- 
ops and Doctors, appointed to search 
the dishes carried to the conclave, for 
fear lest any letters or billets should 
be conveyed in the dishes or cups. 
After this search, the Grand Master 
of Rhodes carried the dish or bowl, in 
which was the meat or drink, to the 
window, and gave it to the servant of 
him to whom the vessel belonged, 
who at the same time returned back 
that in which any meat or drink . 
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had been brought to him be- 
fore.* 

The result of these precautions thus 
taken to prevent the spirit of intrigue 
and worldly ambition from interfering 
with the more elevated motives by 
which the choice of the conclave ought 
to be dictated, was, that after some 
stormy debates, the suffrages of the 
electors were, on the 10th of Nov. 
1417, unanimously bestowed on Otto 
Colonna, a member of a noble Roman 
family of high distinction, who imme- 
diately, on his nomination to the pon- 
tificate, assumed the name of Mar- 
tin V.+ 

Thus terminated the famous schism 
of the West, but not before this eccle- 
siastical feud had given a deadly blow 
to the pontifical authority. Gregory 
had died about a month before the 
—— of Martin; Benedict XIII. 
though thundered his anathemas 
from the fortress of Paniscola, found 
so few supporters, that bis fulmina- 
tions were regarded as objects of con- 
tempt ; and Martin was acknowledged 
as Pontiff by all the powers of Chris- 
tendom. Still, however, the past 
could not be forgotten. Princes and 
deputies had publicly sat in judgment 
on an impeached Pope; and the de- 
tail of his crimes, and his consequent 
deposition, must have occasioned in 
the minds of thinking men, most per- 
plexing doubts and difficulties, as to 
the high question of the infallibility, 
which had been hitherto supposed to 
stamp the principles and the actions of 
the father of the faithful. 

Though Martin V.was thus elevated 
to the pontifical dignity, he was not, 
for the present, enabled to take pos- 
session of the territories appended to 
this exalted station. The dominions 
of the church were the prey of factions 
and of petty usurpers, which he had 
not the means to repress. On the 
dissolution of the council, therefore, 
which event took place on the 22d of 
April, 1418, he repaired to Geneva, 
whence, after crossing the Alps, he 
went to Mular and to Mantua, where 
he remained till the end of the year, 
when he proceeded to Florence. 

At the Tuscan capital, Martin was 
received by the constituted authori- 
ties with every token of respect; and 
soon after his arrival in Florence, he 


had the satisfaction of receiving the 
submission of John X XII. the depos- 
ed Pontiff, who, having escaped from 
the place of his confinement, came to 
throw himself on his mercy.’ Martin 
received his fallen predecessor with 
kindness, and bestowed upon him the 
dignity of Cardinal, which, however, 
he did not long enjoy, as he died at 
Florence before the termination of 
the year. 

It has been observed, that the Tus- 
can government treated Martin with 
the honours due to his rank ; but this 
does not seem to have been the case 
with the populace, at least towards 
the close of his residence in their city. 
To the licentiousness of the vulgar, 
his poverty was an object of contempt, 
and they vented their ridicule of him 
in contumelious songs. Leonardo, 
who had been assiduous in his atten- 
tions to him since the time of his arri- 
val, observed with pain, that the rude- 
ness of the rabble had made a deep 
impression on his mind, and that he 
was about to quit the Florentine state 
with very unfavourable impressions of 
the character of his countrymen. 
These impressions, as we learn from 
the following narrative, Leonardo, 
with much good sense and judgment, 
endeavoured to do away. 

‘“*] remember,” says he, “ only a 
few days before Martin’s departure, I 
was with him in his chamber, together 
with one or two of his chamberlains, 
and no one else. He was walking 
from his library to the window which 
overlooks the gardens, when, after 
taking a few turns in silence, he sud- 
denly came up to me, and looking 
stedfastly in my face, and raising his 
arm a little, he said, ‘Pope Martin it 
seems is not worth a farthing.’ I in- 
stantly recognized the words, for they 
were the burden of a song made upon 
him, and which runs thus in the 
Italian language, 

Papa Martino 
Non vale un quatrino. 

What, said I, have these children’s 
trifles reached the ears of your holi- 
ness? He made no reply, but repeat- 
ed ‘Pope Martin is not worth a far- 
thing.’ Being then aware of the irri- 
tation of his feelings, I determined, 
through my regard for the honour of 
the state, to soothe them to the best 





* L’Enfant’s Council of Constance, vol. ii. 
p- 162. 


+ Ibid. p. 164. 





tLeon. Aret. Rerum. Italic. Historia, p. 
259. § Ibid. 
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of my ability. I therefore took the 
liberty to say to him :—*‘No state, most 
holy father, has bestowed upon your- 
elt and the holy see, such signal ser- 
vices as those which you have received 
from the Tuscan republic. You came 
to Florence at a time, when you were 
destitute of temporal dominion. At 
that period, the country was so fully 
occupied by your adversaries, that 
instead of proceeding hither for Ferra- 
ra, by way of Bologna, which was in 
a state of rebellion, you were obliged 
to take a long circuit through Ravenna 
and Forli. During your residence in 
Florence, the other towns of the papal 
territory have yielded to your autho- 
rity; and Bologna has submitted. 
And these happy effects have been 
brought about by the interposition of 
the Tuscan state, which, by procuring 
for your holiness the aid of Braccio di 
Montone, has enabled you to reduce 
your rebellious subjects to obedience, 
so that your power is now most widely 
extended. During your residence 
here, also, the Spanish cardinals, de- 
serting the cause of Benedict, have 
come to you in person, to offer you 
their homage; and, which is of the 
utmost importance, John X XII. con- 
cerning the regularity of whose abdi- 
cation, as having been obtained by 
force, doubts might have been enter- 
tained, trusting his person to the ho- 
nour of our republic, has thrown him- 
self at your fect, and acknowledged 
you as the true Pontiff. As this event, 
which was speedily followed by his 
death, clears away all doubts as to 
your title to the pontificate, so you 
may be assured that John would have 
ventured to take this step in no other 
city but this, where he was sheltered 
from danger by the security of public 
and of private friendship. These are 
the advantages which you have de- 
rived from your residence in the cit 
of Florence ; and permit me to thon | 
to your holiness, that itis hardly con- 
sistent with the dignity of your cha- 
racter to suffer the remembrance of 
them to be obliterated by resentment 
at an idle song.”’* 

Martin listened to this remonstrance 
with patience. It should seem, also, 


cere 


that he profited by the advice of 
Leonardo, for, on taking leave of the 
Florentine magistracy, in the year 





1420, he expressed his obligations to 
them for their protection and assist-. 
tance, and recounted the fortunate 
circumstances which had occurred to 
him during his abode in their capital, 
in the very order which Leonardo had 
suggested to him.+ 

From Florence, Martin repaired to 
Rome, which was now eager to open 
its gates to receive him. On this ac- 
cession of prosperity, the Pontiff, who 
had been long sensible of the abilities 
and the integrity of Leonardo, wished 
to engage him in his service. But 
though his offers of remuneration were 
splendid, and his promises of ad- 
vancement highly flattering, he was 
unable to tempt the learned Florentine 
again to enter into the Roman chan- 
cery. In the year 1426, Leonardo had 
an opportunity of renewing his friend- 
ly intercourse with the Pontiff, as he 
was then sent to Rome, as envoy from 
the Tuscan state, to negociate, under 
the mediation of his holiness, a peace 
between the Florentine republic and 
the Duke of Milan.? 

This employment was the prelude 
to more permanent honours; for, in 
the year 1427, he was promoted to the 
oflice of Secretary to the Republic, 
which he held, occasionally in con- 
junction with other municipal honours, 
till the time of his death, which event 
took place in the year 1444.§ 

The loss of Leonardo was regarded 
by his countrymen as a public cala- 
mity ; and, in testimony of their re- 
spect for his memory, they resolved 
to inter his remains with extraordi- 
nary honours. Reviving, then, an an- 
cient custom, they invited the public 
functionaries, and the ambassadors 
from foreign states, to attend his ob- 
sequies. In the midst of this august 
assemblage,Gianozzo Manetti, a scho- 
lar of considerable reputation, pro- 
nounced an eulogium on his virtues, 
and concluded the ceremony by encir- 
cling the brows of his deceased friend 
with a crown of laurel. Leonardo was 
buried in the church of Santa Croce ; 
and the spot where his remains were 
deposited is still marked by a monu- 
ment, which bears the following in- 
scription, 

POSTQVAM LEONARDVS E VITA MIGRAVIT 

HISTORIA LVGET ELOQVENTIA MVTA EST 


FERTVRQVE MVSAS TVM GRAECAS TVM LATINAS 
LACRIMAS TENERE NON POTVISSE. 





* Leon. Aret. — Italic. Historia, p. 
259. Ibid. 


No. 38.—Vol. TV. 





t Mehi Vita Leon, Aret. P- xliv. 
x Ibid. p. xlv. 
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These public marks of esteem, thus 
bestowed upon the memory of Leonar- 
do Aretino, evince the respect which 
the Italian states paid to literary me- 
rit in the fifteenth century. For it was 
to his scholarship that this illustrious 
reviver of literature was indebted for 
the employments which he obtained 
in the pontifical chancery, and for the 
yank to which he was elevated in his 
native republic. He was a true lover 
of his country, jealous of its indepen- 
dence, and ambitious for the promo- 
tion of its honour. If we may judge 
from his writings, his principles were 
upright; and he had imbibed from the 
study of the ancients, a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the best maxims of | 
morality and of civil polity. The 
works of the classic writers, indeed, 
were the objects of his daily studies, 
and of his nightly vigils. His industry 
must have been truly exemplary; for, 
though his engagements of business 
must have occupied much of his time, 
he constantly carried on an extensive 
correspondence with men the most 
distinguished by their rank and their | 





pouring out their own lives whilst 
seeking that of another, as true victims 
to the grim Moloch of destruction as 
ever thronged the altars of a harba- 
rous and idolatrous people. Whilst 
the earth has swallowed up her own 
offspring, with a voracity that sets the 
earthquake at defiance ; the ocean, too, 
murmurs for her share, and the min- 
gled sounds of vengeance and destruc- 
tion, of agony and despair, have risen 
up in one uniform unremitting course 
—a hateful sacrifice before the eternal 
throne. The agonies of a premature 
and violent death have been more 
than doubled by the desolation and 
wretchedness of those who survive. 
The warrior sleeps on his gory bed,— 
the blood of the brave stains the ocean 
flood,—they are at rest, and they are 
honoured, while the living are left to 
mourn them; not unfrequently with 
no other support, but unavailing sighs 
and tears. Orphans, widows, and 
the childless, are left a prey to the 
varied calamities of life. 

But we shall, perkaps, be told that 
it is necessary for the honour of na- 





literary acquirements, of the age in| tions, like that of individuals, that 
which he lived ; and the catalogue of | wars, as well as duels, should be to- 
his published works, as arranged by | lerated,—that they are in many in- 
the accurate and diligent Mehus, ex-| stances unavoidable, and should be 





tends to no jess than sixty-three arti- 
cles. His Latin style is correct, but | 
deficient in elegance, partaking more | 
of the abruptness of Sallust, than the | 
copious fluency of Cicero. For his 
zeal and perseverance in prosecuting 
the discovery of the lost works of the 
ancients, modern scholars are more 
indebted to him than many of them | 
are aware ; and whosoever estimates 
his literary character with candour, 
and even with justice, will be much 
more inclined, in consideration of the 
disadvantages under which he Jabour- 
ed, to admire his excellencies, than 
to find fault with his deficiencies, and 
will be ready to acknowledge, that 
though he lived during the dawn of 
the revival of literature, he contri- 
buted not a little to the bringing on 
of the splendour of the risen day. 


ae 


ON THE PROBABILITY OF ABOLISHING 


WAR. 


(Concluded from col. 140.) 
Thousands, tens of thousands, have 
fallen by the hands of their fellow men, 





acquiesced in and continued, if not 
perpetuated and approved. Of this 
occasional necessity, in both cases, 
we freely admit the justice of the ar- 
gument, in other times and circum- 
stances, and in the primitive stages 
of society, before the light of the gos- 
pel, and of civilization, had shone 
upon mankind. When every man’s 
arm was against every one, and tribes 
swore vengeance and blood against 
tribes, such mode of warfare we allow 
to have been just and necessary, But 
where is the parallel between the 
rudest ages, and the most savage and 
untamed inhabitants of the earth, with 
the enlightened times in which we 
live, to draw any argument in favour 
of the ferocious customs of our ances- 
tors ? The very arguments which once 
supported the use of them, equally 
demonstrate, inthis age, their abuse : 
—and it is a wretched excuse for re- 
taining the elements of barbarism, 
and the unprincipied vices of “ man 
the savage,” by contending that they 
are still requisite to protect the mem- 
ber of civilized society. This last 
resource of culpable passions, and of 
ignorant prejudice and superstition,— 
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this appeal to the fears, and reliance 
upon the infatuation of mankind, will, 
doubtless, in time, be brought to yield, 
like our inquisitions, slave traflics, 
and despotisms, to the united and 
overwhelming powers of religion, in- 
telligence, and truth.—Even on the 
grounds of cautious policy, and the 
interests of aggrandisement and 
wealth, what fears need we entertain, 
in the supposition of abolishing wars, 
that national honour and safety would 
be endangered? What degree of 
probability is there, that the Otahei- 
tan, the Tartar, the wild Arab, or the 
North American savage, will, as the 
barbarians of old, make a descent, 
and attack the regions of the civilized 
Eurepean, if he be not in readiness to 
receive them with a pistol, for an 
imagined insult, and a musket and 
bayonet, in case of invasion? Nothing 
but an insane idea can excuse the 
supposition. 

The fears to be entertained of a 
rival nation, may, also, be proved as 
groundless. Were the standing army, 
and every soldier in a country, instan- 
taneously disbanded, are we absurd 
enough to suppose that the army of 
the next people would march instanter 
to invade and occupy it?—No such 
thing. It would doubly respect, and 
doubly fear, the motives and charac- 
ter of a nation, capable of exhibiting 
such an insfance of magnanimity, 
humanity, and true courage and con- 





fidence in themselves. It would he | 
felt that the army, in becoming part of | 
the people,—the whole people had be- | 
come a formidable army, and such a | 
nation, in its very nature alone, would 
be invincible. More than this, its 
example would be followed, instead 
of violated and scouted, until a 
standing army would become a stand- 
ing jest, \ 

We see that societies and commu- 
nities of Quakers, truly deserving the 
appellation of Friends, can not only 
subsist, but flourish, by virtue of the 
principles we would recommend, 
Their enmity is only to war, and their 
battle to withstand the payment of 
taxes—those sinews which support it. 
Now, would it not be possible that a 
colony or a nation of Quakers might 
exist, and acquire national reputation, 
integrity, wealth, and power, in the 
same manner as among individuals 
and societies? We think it might: 


|ous as fear. 





and supposing the worst, that it was 


wantonly attacked by the avarice or 
ambition of another, the invaders would 
be quickly destroyed, or rather de- 
voured at a mouthful. They would 
be stung to death like a drone ina bee 
hive. They would be sent to work and 
to the Meeting, and speedily reclaim- 
ed from the error of their ways.—Why 
then should we indulge fears for the 
consequences of eradicating out of 
human commerce and human institu- 
tions, one of the very worst princi- 
ples, (that of authorized bloodshed,) 
which the depravity of our nature ad- 
mits ?—No evils, we think, could pos- 
sibly be incurred, were one, or all 
nations, in this, to join the society of 
Friends to-morrow. We might sit 
down in worse than Turkish apathy 
and fatality, were no improvement to 
take place, for fear of risking the alte- 
ration. 

One of the most fatal enemies to the 
tranquillity and happiness of human 
life, is, that jealous and timid appre- 
hension, which foresees evils at too 
great a distance, and often imagines 
them when they do not exist ; nor is it 
seldom that this weak and foolish. po- 
licy, by exciting appearances of pre- 
parative hostility, has occasioned 
those very quarrels, against the ef- 
fects of which it was intended to 
provide. 

On these subjects, the selfish prin- 
ciple has sometimes been carried to 
such an extreme, as almost to border 
on insanity. The most remote effects 
become present;—the mostimprobable 
consequences appear certain ;—the 
most trifling things seem of the highest 
importance; for nothing is so contagi- 
We have, in our own 
times, seen this great nation agitated to 
its centre, about a barren rock, called 
Falkland’s Island, and trembling for 
our possessions in the East Indies, if 
we should part with the key of 
them, by relinquishing, in pursuance 
of a solemn treaty, the island of 
Malta. 

When one nation, without a just 
cause of offence, attacks another by 
force of arms, she commits a crime 
against her not the less heinous, be- 
cause there is no earthly judicature 
by which it can be punished. Is ag- 
grandizementthe object? If this were 
allowed to be a legitimate cause of 
war, it would only be a general license 
to the stronger to oppress the weaker, 
or, in other words, a concession to the 
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odious and profligate maxim that, 
er constitutes right. 

‘Is it to prevent another nation from 
increasing her strength, and improving 
her internal resources?—This is the 
fair contest in which every nation, as 
well as every individual, is engaged; 
and if we were allowed to wreak our 
vengeance on all those, who, by their 
ability or their industry, surpass us in 
the career of life, there would be an 
end of human society. All nations 
are benefited by the exertions of any 
particular nation; and to repress the 
energies, or prevent the improvement, 
of any, is a crime against the human 
race. Even in the agitated state, and 
imperfect regulations, under which 
Europe has existed, what nation is 
there, to which mankind has not been 
indebted for some useful discoveries, 
some beneficial results, some addi- 
tions to the comforts and convenien- 
cies, or the pleasures, of life? 

But it may, perhaps, be objected, 
that if wars are not inevitable, yet 
that in many points of view they 
would be desirable. That by means 
of war and conquest, knowledge has 
been diffused through the most unen- 
lightened portions of ‘the earth, and 
that they are in fact the implements, 
of which Providence has thought pro- 
per to make use, for the civilization of 
mankind. 

This objection may admit of a dis- 
tinction. It may either be considered 


as the assertion of a mere historical | 


fact, or as a justification of war. 
With regard to the first, it must be 
allowed, that as in the order and 
course of Providence, good is often 
educed from evil, and as _ infinite 
power and wisdom can, even from 
the enormities and crimes of the wick- 
ed, accomplish the most beneficial 
purposes ; so it may have been, that 
the contests of exasperated and hos- 


tile nations may eventually have been | 


productive of some benefit. If, how- 
ever, we turn to the annals of former 
ages, we shall find it difficult to sup- 
port such an opinion, upon the autho- 
rity of established facts ; whilst, on the 
contrary, we have innumerable in- 
stances, where the progress of civili- 
zation has been impeded, and the 
order and happiness of society over- 
thrown, by the irruption of an ambi- 
tious and a barbarous foe. 

It was thus, that the polished states 


of Greece sunk before the ravages of | 
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the western and northern barbarians ; 
and thus, whatever remained of the 
Greek empire, its literature and its 
art, were finally obliterated by the de- 
solating power of the Mahometan 
tribes, who had, at one time, threat- 
ened to establish their authority in the 
central provinces of Europe. Regard- 
ing it, therefore, on its greatest scale, 
war is so far from having contributed 
to the improvement and prosperity of 
mankind, that it may rather be consi- 
dered as the extinguisher which has 
put out the light of civilization, and 


| for a long course of centuries has in- 


volved the fairest portions of the 
earth in hopeless and impenetrable 
darkness. 

But if we were to discover, or to 
admit,that conquered nations have, at 
times, been indcbted to their adver- 
saries for some advancement in useful 
knowledge, or for some beneficial ac- 
quirements ; will any person have the 
hardihood to assert that this would be 
a justification of war?—Would it not 
be the most glaring hypocrisy in any 
people, to pretend that they made 
war on another nation to promote 
their prosperity, honour, and happi- 
ness? Of all the pretexts by which 
ambition, superstition, or animosity, 
have ever attempted to impose on the 
world, this would be the most absurd 
and contemptible, the most false, and 
the most detestable. 

In its own opinion, every nation is 
the most enlightened, and conse- 
quently rejects the officious kindness 
of instruction, at the point of the 
sword, 

Bat it has not been possible, on all 
occasions, to avoid these efforts of 
extraordinary benevolence. And the 
progress of the Turks in the establish- 
ment of their dominion in the three 
quarters of the old world,—and the 


Spaniards, by tormenting and extir- 


pating the inhabitants of the new,— 
afford a fair specimen of the effects of 
wars, undertaken to civilize and en- 
lighten mankind. 

Whether war be successful or un- 
successful, the consequences of it are 
almost rere to be deprecated. The 
result of an unsuccessful war is an 
implicit submission to the will of a 
conqueror,—disgrace, slavery, and 
death,—whatever the victor may pre- 
scribe; and all these have been pre- 
scribed in their turn.—The conse- 
quences of a successful warfare, if 
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not so immediate, are scarcely less 
certain, or less unfavourable. It in- 
evitably introduces pride, arrogance, 
high and unjust assumptions, inordi- 
nate and ambitious views, systems of 
rapacity against surrounding states, 
and a contempt for all those internal 
resources and useful pursuits, on 
which the real prosperity of a state 
essentially depends. 

In proportion to the extent of its 
territory abroad, is the relaxation of 
its political system at home. The in- 
fluence of a haughty soldiery over- 
powers all civil authority, till atlength 
the mighty fabric, the work of ages, 
falls into ruins, and the very seat and 
centre of empire becomes an easy 
conquest to some of those despised 
and distant nations, which, so far 
from inspiring terror, were considered 
as almost below contempt. 

It is under circumstances of this 
nature,” that the human race seems to 
fall from its proud pre-eminence, and 
to exhibit itself under a servile, base, 
and degrading aspect. Sickening, at 
length, at the horrors of war; suffer- 
ing under cortinual calamities and 
privations, terrified at reiterated in- 
stances of unsparing cruelties, alarm- 
ed at the uncertainty of life and the 
insecurity of property, the inhabitants 
of once flourishing states and empires, 
sink, an easy and unresisting prey, 
under the dominion of any ruler, who 
may be likely to afford them an asy- 
lum from evils which they can no 
longer bear. In the mean time, all 
the institutions of polished life, all 
the light of intellect and elevation of 
character, all love of independence 
and sympathy with others, are absorb- 
ed and lost in the mean and selfish 
regard to immediate preservation and 
individual security. Then comes the 
universal gloom of ignorance, and 
superstition, sweeping, like an un- 
healthy fog, over the nations of the 
earth; whilst century after century 
rolling on in almost undistinguished 
succession, only serves to attest the 
debasement of the human race. The 
deplorable condition of Europe, dur- 
ing the long period of a thousand 
years, may surely be admitted as a 
suflicient evidence of the fact. 

On the other hand, the wonderful 
improvements, both intellectual and 
political, as well as religious, intro- 
duced within the last century, may be 
adverted to as an infallible indica- 





tion of the approaching abolition of 
war. 

That in the continual fluctuations 
and ultimate improvement of human 
affairs, a period will arrive, when the 
civilized world will unite in one great 
effort for the prevention of war, may, 
nevertheless, be considered certain. 
Even at present, indications appear 
of a disposition to that effect, on the 
result of which it would be premature 
to judge ; but we cannot avoid per- 
ceiving, that whenever that moment 
arrives, it will be the crisis of the hu- 
man race,—the charter of its liberty, 
peace, and happiness—or the sentence 
that consigns it over to ignorance, bon- 
dage, and disgrace. The general 
concerns of the earth will then be agi- 
tated—melted down into one common 
mass, to rise in hateful deformity, or 
to receive a new and more beautiful 
impression, 

——“‘the genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in motion ; and the state of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, saffers then 
The nature of an insurrection.” 


Nor must it be presumed that the 
struggle will be of easy decision. 
Whenever these momentous decisions 
arise, the spirits hostile to their spe- 
cies are always at work, eager to gra- 
tify their ambitious, mercenary, or 
unholy aims, and in the operative 
moment, to convert the healthful mass 
to poison. If, on other occasions, 
their efforts have been attended with 
too much success, is it not to be fear- 
ed that, at this most important mo- 
ment, they will endeavour to establish 
their power upon a permanent foun- 
dation’?—and under the pretext of 
suggesting to the sovereigns of the civi- 
lized world, the idea of a general and 
uninterrupted pacification, will pro- 
mote a league for the security of the 
individual authority of each against 
the natural rights, established privi- 
leges, and just claims, of their peo- 
ple? 

If such an event were possible, then 
indeed would the degradation of the 
human race be complete; and the 
world itself would only be a mighty 
prison, of which every inhabitant must 
wear a chain, the weight of which 
must be according to the will of his 
keeper. 

But such a result is impossible. 
The friends of mankind Jook forward 
to brighter prospects. They fear not 
to enter into the contest with their 
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opponents, and anticipate their final 
triumph. They know that the period 
for such apprehensions is past. That 
knowledge has carried her torch into 
the remotest recesses of the earth,— 
that she bas thrown her beams over 
the thrones of sovereigns, and called 
to her aid those in whom she can con- 
fide, Under her influence, every at- 
tempt to infringe on the common 
rights of mankind, or to suppress the 
independence of nations, could meet 
only with abhorrence, as the signal 
for new resistance, new excesses, and 
new crimes. 

. It will then be perceived that the 
family ef an individual is sacred,— 
that in matters of external arrange- 
ment it acts by its chief, whose autho- 
rity is to be decided by those whom 
he represents, and not by those with 
whom he is to deliberate and contend, 
—that for others to interfere in his 
domestic or internal concerns, either 
to extend his authority, or to excite 
resistance in those, who, by nature or 
by law, are subjected to him, is equal- 
ly eriminal,—and that to suppose the 
peace of the world can be established 
on any other foundation than the per- 
fect independence of separate states, 
is to betray a degree of ignorance be- 
low contempt. 

A PEACEMAKER. 
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Essay 2d.— Nitrogen Gas. 


( Continued from col. 28. ) 

The term nitrogen is derived from 
the Greek language, and signifies the 
generator of nitre. Nitrogen gas, 
called also mephitic air, phlogisti- 
eated air, and azotic gas, was first 
discovered by Dr. Rutherford, in 
1772. Nitrogen gas may. be obtained 
by various means; but I shall, in this 
place, confine myself to the enumera- 
tion of a few only.—Ist. It may be 
procured by separating the oxygen 
from a portion of atmospheric air, in 
the following manner. Make into a 
paste, with water, a quantity of either 
the sulphurat of iron, or potass; and 
place the mixture in a shallow vessel, 
over water, raised above the fluid by 
means of a small stand ; invert over 
it a large bell glass, jar, or other suit- 
able receiver, and allow the whole to 
remain in this state for two or three 





days. The air in the receiver will 
become gradually absorbed by the 
compound, till only about three- 
fourths remain of its original bulk, 
The completion of the process may be 
readily ascertained by the ascent of 
the water into the receiver. Upon 
examination, the residue will be found 
to be nitrogen gas, 

Procure a common glass vial, with 
a good cork, through which fasten a 
small wire; and fix a small piece of wax 
taper to the end of the wire. Light 
the taper, and introduce it into the 
vial. The taper will burn for some 
time, but will at length be extin- 
guished; the taper is to be thus re- 
peatedly lighted, and introduced into 
the vial till all the oxygen of the air 
contained in the vial is consumed ; 
which will be known by the lighted 
taper being immediately extinguished 
on coming into contact with the air in 
the vial. The vial may now be in- 
verted with its neck into the water, 
in pneumato-chemical, till the nitro- 
gen gas is wanted for experiment. 

Very pure nitrogen gas may be ob- 
tained by treating fresh animal sub- 
stances with nitric acid. Cut muscu- 
lar flesh into small pieces, introduce 
them into an earthenware or common 
glass retort, and pour very much di- 
luted nitric acid upon them ; apply a 
gentle heat, and collect the gas over 
water. In like manner this gas may 
be obtained from the crassamentum 
of the blood, and also from the se- 
rum, and white of eggs. Nitrogen 
gas, like common air, is invisible, 
colourless, and elastic; capable of 
indefinite expansion and compres- 
sion. 

Its specific gravity, as determined 
by Mr. Kerwan, is 120°, though Mr. 
Lavoisier makes it only 115°. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kerwan’s analysis, it 
is, therefore, to atmospheric air, as 
985 to 1000. It is not absorbable of 
water. It is fatal to animal life; this 
may be proved by immersing a bird, 
mouse, or other small animal, intoa 
vessel of this fluid. Life will become 
immediately extinct. It does not 
maintain combustion, for if a lighted 
taper, or other combustible body, be 
plunged into a vessel of this gas, it 
will be immediately extinguished. It 
constitutes about 78 parts in every 
100 measures of atmospheric air. 

We may convince ourselves of this 
fact by mixing together three parts of 
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nitrogen gas, and one part of oxygen 
gas. The mixture will be found to 
exhibit all the properties of common 
air; it will support combustion and 
animal life in an equality with atmo- 
spheric air. It enters into the compo- 
sition of all animal substances. It is 
not fatal to vegetable life, for plants 
thrive and even flourish in it. When 
simply mixed with hydrogen gas, it 
undergoes no perceptible change, but 
under certain circumstances it com- 
bines with hydrogen, and constitutes 
the well-known compound called vola- 
tile alkali, orammonia. United with 
oxygen in different proportions, it 
forms, besides atmospheric air, the 
gaseous oxyde of nitrogen, or nitrous 
oxyde, nitrous gas, and nitrie acid. 
Atmospheric air consists of about 3 
parts of nitrogen and 1 of oxygen. 
Nitrous oxyde consists of nitrogen, 2 
parts ; oxygen, 1 part. Nitrous gas 
consists of nitrogen, 1 part; oxygen 
3 parts. Nitric acid, or aquafortis, 


consists of nitrogen, 1 part; oxygen, 4 | 


parts. The production of nitric acid 
by a combination of these two gases, 
will be evident from the following ex- 
periment, mentioned by several wri- 
ters on chemistry: 

Procure a glass tube, of about one- 
sixth part of an inch in diameter; 
close one end of the tube with a cork, 
through which passes a small wire, 
both ends of which are furnished with 
a metal ball. The tube is now to be 
filled with mercury, and its open end 
immersed in that flaid. As much ofa 
mixture composed of 87 parts of oxy- 
gen gas, and 13 parts of nitrogen gas, 
as will fill three inches, are to be in- 
troduced into the glass tube, and a 
number of electric explosions are to 
be made through the mixture, by 
means of the wire in the cork. The 
mixture will gradually become dimi- 
nisbed, and in its place a quantity of 
nitric acid will be found. This gasis 


capable of dissolving a small quantity | 


of carbon. It also dissolves small 
quantities of sulphur and phospho- 
rus; with the former producing a 
very fetid gas, called sulphureted ni- 
trogen gas, with the latter phospha- 
reted nitrogen gas. 

We have now shewn that atmosphe- 
ric air is composed of oxygen and ni- 
trogen gas, and have also mentioned, 
the specific gravity of each of these 
gases, as determined by some of our 
most accurate experimentalists ; but 
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besides these two gases, atmospheric 
air also contains a small portion of 
carbonic acid gas, generally estimated 
at 1 in.100, but Mr. Dalton has shewn 
that it does not constitute above 1 
in 1000. 

Seeing, then, that the bulk of at- 
mospheric air is composed of two dis- 
tinct gases, of such opposite qualities, 
and that nitrogen gas forms three- 
fourths of the whole, perhaps it may 
be asked, for what useful purpose can 
such a vast bulk of nitrogen gas serve, 
which, in a separate state, is incapa- 
ble of either supporting combustion, 
or animal life?—A moment’s consider- 
ation will be sufficient to convince us, 
that all things have been so formed 
and arranged as was most likely to 
promote the happiness of man; and 
perhaps nothing is better calculated to 
awaken us to a sense of the unerring 
wisdom of the divine mind, than the 
study of chemistry ; a science which, 
to be admired, requires only to be 
known. 

Had a larger quantity of oxygen 
gas entered into the composition of 
atmospheric air, it is true it would 
have proved more stimulant, and we 
should have enjoyed a more re- 
spiration ; consequently, the circala- 
tion of blood would have been greatly 
accelerated, but the whole system of 
vessels must have been inevitably de- 
stroyed by over excitement ; and com- 
bustion, now a regular and beautiful 
process, have become a most insur- 
mountable evil, insomuch, as the 
united efforts of mankind would prove 
abortive in putting the least stop to 
the destructive ravages of bodies ie 
state of combustion. 

Before we close this paper, perhaps 
it will be necessary to give the origin 
and signification of the term gas. 
Gas, or gaz, is derived from the Ger- 
man word Gascht:—an eruption of 
wind. It was first introduced into 
chemistry by Van Helmont. By this 
word, chemists denote a permanently 
elastic aériform fluid, distinguishable 
from vapour in not being condensible 
by the greatest degree of cold with 
which we are acquainted. Gases are 
selid substances, rendered perma- 
nently aériform by caloric ; thus nitro- 
gen gas does not exist in animals, but 
nitregen in a solid state, which is 

converted into gas by addition of ca- 
loric, or the matter of heat. 
( To be continued. ) 
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A LECTURE ON GEOLOGY, 
Read to the wir w0 tome Society, at *** 
on Friday, October 5th, 1821.—By 
Deluvianus. 





“‘Nullias in Verba Magistri.” 





THE ancients understood by cosmo- 
gony, the creation of the whole mate- 
rial universe. But geology is a term 
which is of course restricted to that 
kuowledge which we possess of the 
formation of that globe “which we 
inherit,” and on which we subsist.— 
It is obvious, that we cannot pretend 
to observe or draw any accurate ana- 
logy of the nature of the internal and 
subterranean parts of our earth; for 
no miner has succeeded in descending 
into the bowels of the earth more than 
a 30,000th part of its diameter; and if 
the earth be represented by an orange 
as to its form, we cannot be said to 
have penetrated below its rind.* Ge- 
ology, therefore, cannot promise more 
than an investigation of the former 
and present state of the crast, or sur- 
face of the earth. 

What were the physical causes 
which gave the first impulse to mate- 
rial atoms, and coerced them from an 

us and chaotic mass, into 
those interesting forms which the 
earth presents, we know nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing more than that there 
is a creation—at once sublime and 
beautiful! But, whether these form- 
ations, which deeply excite our curi- 
osity, were called into existence by 
the omnipotent fiat, independently of 
those laws and principles which now 
regulate material particles; or owe 
their being to the affinities and kindred 
attractions, to the curdling and intes- 
tine workings of substances obedient 
to the natural laws which now affect 
them; is a matter too high, too lofty, 
for human scrutiny. At least, in the 
infancy of geological science, too 
much care cannot be taken, lest, in 
the wantonness of unlicensed conjec- 
ture, we invade, with hostile step, 
those sacred and hallowed inclosures, 
which, unlike these extravagant and 
prophane speculations, are entrenched 
and fortified by a barrier of divine and 
unerring truth. 

Talk to one of your geological and 
geognostical cognoscenti on the sub- 
ject of creation, and tell him all we 
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know of that sublime matter may be 
expressed in a few words: In the 
beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,—like Moliere’s Medecin 
malgre lui (who, affirming that the 
heart was on the right side, was re- 
minded that it was commonly thought 
to beon the left) he will exclaim, “Ah! 
oui, c’etoit ainsi autrefois, mais au- 
jourdhui nous avonschange tout cela” 
—Why, yes, formerly indeed it was 
thought so, but we have of late chang- 
ed all that.+ 

But we whose hearts are, we trust, 
in a better sense, on the right side, 
shall not venture to assail the most 
authentic and venerated truths, for 
the sake of maintaining a few dashing 
and sparkling hypotheses, which at 
best are founded on a dark and ab- 
struse indaction, on vague and uncer- 
tain analogies, without those connect- 
ing links which are essentially neces- 
sary to give them the force of facts, 
and the authority of traths. 

Let a single instance of the fatility 
and absurdity of such sweeping spe- 
culations be a caution to us of theoriz- 
ing from a few straggling and uncon- 
nected facts. To use an expression 
of Lord Verulam’s, it is as absurd as 
the attempt to build a ship, without 
more materials than the rowing pins of 
a boat. 

Mr. Brydone, a gentleman of re- 
spectability, made a statement that 
seemed to cast into shadow the accre- 
dited belief, that the world was only 
a few thousand years old:—He states 
that, strata of lava requires several 
hundred years to be mellowed and 
softened into vegetative soil. And 
hence, from this bold and suppositious 
datum, he proceeds to apply the strata 
of lava ejected from some volcanoes, 
as chronometers of the antiquity of 
the globe.§ But most unfortunately 
for this brilliant hypothesis, the city 
of Pompeii, which was engulphed by 
an eruption frem Vesuvius, in the 
year 79 of the Christian A®ra, is co- 
vered by such a number of strata, as 
would, according to his mode of cal- 
culation, carry back the date of the 
destruction of that city several thou- 
sand years !—Procul este profani ! 


“ As if upon a well-proportion’d dome 

On swelling columns heav’d, the pride of art! 

A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
an inch around, ’ 





t Bakewell. 


* Philips’s Geology. 
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With blind presumption bold, should dare to 
tax the structure of the whole ; 

And lives the man whose universal eye 

Has swept at once the unbounded scheme of 
things ? 

St. Pierre observes, that on apply- 
ing himself to be the historian of na- 
ture, so lacking were his abilities, so 
scanty his stores, that he compared 
himself to a child who had made a 
hole in the sand with a shell, as a re- 
servoir for the waters of the ocean.* 
The operations of nature are yast and 
magnificent: the whole is too mighty 
for the human intellect; but we may 
be permitted to admire, to examine 
parts,—rather to follow in her foot- 
steps, than rudely to approach her 
temple. 

The study of Geology may be turned 
to great practical advantage, for mi- 
nerals have always a certain relative 
position and connection in the earth.+ 
Hence certain substances indicate 
proximity of others, which may be of 
immense use to those, whose estates 
abound in metallic veins; and this 
knowledge may also save fruitless, 
laborious, and expensive search, 
when it appears from the geological 
information presented by the rocks 
and strata, their expectations could 
not be realized. 

Lord Bacon’s maxim, “knowledge 
is power,” is applicable to this sub- 
ject; for, says the late President of 
the Board of Agriculture, ‘‘a know- 
ledge of our subterranean wealth, 
would be the means of furnishing 
greater sources of opulence to the 
country, than the acquisition of the 
mines of Mexico or Peru,” 

The form of the earth seems, like 
that of other planets, to be aflected 
by revolving on its own axis, which 
enlarged its diameter at the equator. 
One would have supposed that if this 
motion had been imparted when ithe 
planet was in a state of fusion, as some 
say, mountain ranges far more lofty 
and extensive than those of the south- 
ern hemisphere, would have resulted 
from the exertion of the centrifugal 
forces, ere the earth had become so- 
lidified. There will necessarily be 
many terms made use of in the follow- 
ing brief and elementary paper on 
Geology, which have a restricted and 
technical meaning. To avoid per- 
plexity, and to facilitate my being 





* L’etudes de la nature. tBucyel. Britan. 
No. 38.—Vo t. IV. 





well understood, I propose to premise 
an explanation of some of the more 
important terms, and which are more 
frequently used. Some peculiar words 
are absolutely necessary,to avoid mach 
tedious circamlocution. 

Primitive Rocks.— These formed 
prior to men and animals. 

Transition.—Those formed during 
the transit from the chaotie to the 
habitable state. 

Floetz.—Those having horizontal 
or flat strata. 

Alluvial formations.—As the term 
suggests, from fragments worn down 
by attrition. 

Debris or Detribus.—The ruin, or 
wreck of rocks. 

Exuwie Reliquie.—The remains 
of organized beings, as shell-fish, 
mone in transition, floetz, and allu- 
vial. 

Strata.—Layers; broad extended 
tabular masses. 

Zoophytes. — Organization, semi- 
animal, semi-vegetable. 

Lithophytes.— Vegetables found in 
a fossil and petrified state. 

We shall begin by enumerating the 
yarieties of rocks and mouptainous 
elevations.—They are divided imo, 
primitive, or those which had exist- 
ence prior to the creation of animals 
and vegetables; which fact is support- 
ed by their being destitute of organic 
remains. 2d. Into transition rocks; 
those whose formation took place 
when the earth was in transitQ from 
its chaotic to its habitable state. 3d. 
Secondary, stratified, or floetz rocks ; 
those which have a flat or horizontal 
direction. 4th. Voleanic rocks. 5th. 
Alluvial, viz. those which swell up 
from the destruction of other rocks, 
a7 the action of tempests, currents, 

c. 
We will consider them in detail.— 

PRimitive, are—Granite ; Gneiss ; 
Micaceous Schistus; Argillaceous 
Ditto a1 Primitive ony —— 
tive Trap; Serpentine; Porp ; 
Srenite ; Topaz Rock; Quartz Rock; 
Primitive Flinty Slate; Primitive 
Gypsum; White Stone. 

Seconpary Rocks. — Transition: 
Tn. Limestone; Tn. Trap; Grey- 
woche; Tn. Flinty Slate. -- Floetz 
Rocks: Old Red Sandstone; Clay 
Slate; Rock Salt; Coal; Chalk ; 
Lias-Limestone ; Oolite. 

The primitive mountains, are those 
— and colossal columns which 
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support the fabric of the earth. They 
rear their peaking heads high above 
the clouds, and their summits are 
mantled with perpetual snow: they 
traverse vast continents, separate the 
basins of rivers from each other, and 
form the skeleton or frame-work of 
our earth. The primitive rocks, con- 
taining norelics of organized remains, 
are crystalline, supposed to have 
been formed by chemical precipita- 
tions without mechanical deposit. 

They are not stratified, but have 
various forms; tabular, spheroidal, 
columnar. They soar above the lofti- 
est summits of other mountains ; at- 
temperate the heats of torrid regions, 
by the refrigerating influence of the 
eternal snow that encompasses their 
tops ; abound in veins of rich metal, 
and dip deeply into the bosom of the 
earth; and on their sides, rocks 
of a later origin and minor size re- 
pose. 

Granite, in its highest elevation, as- 
sumes a peaky form, and stretches 
itself into rugged piles. Humboldt, 
and others, seem to make it appear, 
that the matter which gives rise to 
volcanic fires, lies far below the gra- 
nite rock. Granite has never been 
seen higher than the elevated summit 
of Mont. Blanc, a mountain 15,680 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
more than five times higher than any 
mountain in England or Wales.— 
From the difficulty of ascent, 18 hours 
are required for gaining its summit, 
and this time must be laboriously and 
incessantly employed, exclusively of 
the periods for refreshment and re- 
pose. On the second day of Saus- 
sure’s laborious attempt to gain the 
height of ‘Mont Blanc, he passed the 
night on a vast plain of snow, 3100 
yards above the level of the sea, at 
an elevation considerably higher than 
that of the Peak of Teneriffe. The 
barometer stood at 14 inches. The 
upper parts of Mont Blanc are can- 
died with perpetual snow, and it is 
only at the fissures, and perpendicu- 
lar clefts, that the bare rock is visible; 
but here he was enabled to gratify his 
utmost curiosity. He at first believ- 
ed, from what he saw below, that the 
plates of granite were folded round 
the peaks like the leaves of an arti- 
choke ; but now his eye could pene- 





* Bakewell’s Geology. 
+ Jamieson’s Geognosy. 
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trate into the interior, he perceived 
his mistake, for they were composed 
of vertical plates, parallel to each 
other, and were the same throughout 
its whole extent.* 

Chimboraso is one mile and 160 
yards higher than Mont Blanc ; and 
although, according to Humboldt, 
the general arrangement of the Andes 
consists of granite, gneiss, mica, 
slate, &c. yet those immense upper 
projections seem to be of volcanic 
origin, being composed of basalt and 
porphyry; which, says the same cele- 
brated naturalist, are arranged in the 
form of regular and immense columns, 
which strike the eye of the traveller 
like the ruins of enormous castles lifted 
into the sky. 

Mountain rocks are distinguished 
from others by their vast magnitude, 
but even this distinction is relative ; 
for Tereniffe, or Mont Blanc, would 
be immense mountains, compared 
with those of Britain; while they sink 
almost to hills when compared with 
those of Thibet, and the loftiest of the 
Andes. The compound rock-granite 
occurs in China, Van Dieman’s Land. 
Africa, in Bengal, Brazil, Mexico, 
and Canada, and in all these coun- 
tries has the same character; so that 
the geognostic character of one is that 
of all, and hence general inferences 
may be drawn, applicable to the whole 
crust of the earth.+ 

The principal European mountains 
are granite ; as those in Scandinavia, 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Car- 
pathean mountains. Those of Afri- 
ca, are, as far as hitherto known, of 
the same solid and indestructible sub- 
stance; as are those of Upper Egypt,the 
Atlas mountains, and fad about the 
Cape of Good Hope; whilst in Asia it 
gives origin to a large part of the Al- 
taic and Uralian mountain ranges. 

Subterranean sounds, resembling 
those of the organ, have been said by 
travellers to be heard about sunrise by 
persons sleeping upon the rocks of 
granite. The Missionaries call them, 
according to Humboldt, “Laxas de 
Musica.”{ That sensible traveller 
accounts for the phenomena, by sup- 
posing that it is caused by the circu- 
lation of currents of air under these 
shelves of rock. The ear of a person 
being in contact with the stone, may 
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perceive the pulses communicated to 
the stone ; and he farther conjectures 
that the elastic spangles of mica 
contribute to modify the tones. He 
conceives that this may have been 
noticed of some rock of the Thebaid, 
and that this natural concert may have 
given the hint for the sublime jugglery 
of the priests, in the statue of Mem- 
non, who was supposed to have been 
rendered vocal by the radiant influ- 
ence of the rosy-fingered aurora. 

But the musical Memnon has laid 
his harp upon the willows, since his 
reluctant removal from his natal 
skies. 

Veins of Granite have been found 
running to a considerable extent in 
clay slate, at Tousehole, in Cornwall. 
Dr. Thompson,§ in the Annals of Phi- 
losophy, describes them as varying 
from one foot and half, to nearly an inch 
in size; and this fact would suggest, 
that, either granite or schist were of 
contemporaneous origin, or that the 
granite was once in a state of fusion, 
and that fissures had been made by 
fire in the upper rocks, wherein these 
veins have Son impelled to traverse. 
Dr. Thompson has, also, observed 
the same fact at St. Michael’s Mount, 
the most remarkable spot in Cornwall 
in a mineralogical point of view, and 
from the appearances of its arrange- 
ment, it would seem that in this in- 
stance, as well as in some others in 
Norway, observed by Von Bach, the 
granite is not a primitive, but a tran- 
sition rock, and therefore posterior in 
its formation. [I shall allow Dr. 
Thompson himself to relate what he 
observed.* 

* Annals. 
( To be continued. ) 
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SLAVERY IN SURINAM. 
A monster, in the form of a lady, who 
had more slaves than humanity, had 
an occasion one day to be rowed, by 
some of these unfortunate wretches, 
to a place somewhat distant from her 
home. In the fore part of the boat sat 
a female slave, with her infant in her 
arms ; which, through indisposition 
or crossness, she was unable to 
still. The lady, though at the great- 
est possible distance from the infant, 
affected to be so annoyed with its 
cries, that she directed the mother to 
bring the child to her, and she would 





try to make it quiet. The unsuspect- 
ing mother accordingly gave her the 
child, and retired to the fore part of 
the boat. The lady no sooner took 
possession of the babe, than she dip- 
ped its head and body in the water, 
holding it by one leg, while the men 
rowed her along, without daring to 
expostulate. In this state she con- 
tinued her murderous hand overboard, 
until she found that life had departed, 
when, with much indifference, she let 
the body go on the stream, 

The frantic mother, who had wit- 
nessed this act of deliberate murder, 
without daring to complain, could 
bear her smothered feelings no longer. 
She gave a horrid shriek, and plunged 
into the water to die with her babe. 
From the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose, however, she was deterred by 
the boatmen, who, directed by the 
lady, exerted themselves and saved 
her life. For this attempt, however, 
on coming on shore, she was senten- 
ced to receive two hundred lashes, and 
actually underwent the punishment. 

Of the lady’s conduct no notice was 
taken. None but the negroes were 
witnesses of the transaction, and by 
law they were disqualified to give 
evidence. 


— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE AND CHA- 
RACTER OF EMANUEL KANT. 


Translated from the German. 


Wuosoever knows Kant’s critical 
writings, and has penetrated into their 
spirit, admires the original deep think- 
ing mind of the author ; who, unsatis- 
fied with all the philosophical systems 
of former times, and animated, 
through the study of Hume’s works, 
made at last his own way through the 
labyrinths of dogma and scepticism, 
subjected the power of ratiocination 
itself to a severe critic, found and 
limited the boundaries of human un- 
derstanding, and endeavoured to erect 
on that ground a new edifice of philo- 
sophy, which, for the victory of truth, 
was to bid defiance to all attacks of 
reasoning led astray. 

It is to be lamented, that age over- 
took this great thinker, and prevented 
him from finishing the explanation of 
his own system, His last work, 
which, according to his statement, 
should have been the completion of 
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the building, was only begun ; he in- 
tended it to describe the passage from 
metaphysics to natural history. 

But his powers of body and mind 
had been on the decljne since the year 
1794; and towards the end of his ca- 
reer, he had hardly been able to con- 
nect any ideas: he died in 1804, at 
the age of eight , having been born in 
1724. Konigsburg had given him 
birth and education, and it remained 
also the place of-his residence, al- 
though he had been made, in 1787, a 
member of the royal academy of sci- 
ences in Berlin. 

His bodily constitution did not 
seem to be intended for a long life ; 
his frame was very delicate, and could 
pre be preserved through regularity 
and attention; his complexion, how- 
ever, was uncommonly fresh, and re- 
mained s0 even at a very advanced 
oct he himself ascribed his good 

th chiefly to his habit of early ris- 
ing, and thought that sleeping from 
ten at night until five in the morning, 
constituted the chief foandation of a 
hy system: fresh air was of course 
uly valued by him, and he appropri- 
ated as much time for moderate exer- 
cise as his occupations would allow. 

He bestowed much time upon his 
dinner, and he then also enjoyed a 
glass of good wine; but during the 
rést of the day he only drank water, 
and made no other meal. In his 
younger years he was fond of dining 
at inns, but afterwards he had his own 
establishment, and invited his friends, 
but never more than five : he sent his 
invitations only On the same day, that 
they might not deprive any one of 
another en ment; he paid great 
attention to his guests, and joined 
cheerfully in the conversation. 

He had a great dislike to any thing 
resembling pedantry, and wished that 
his disciples might avoid all singula- 
rity of appearance and manners. He 
recommended them very strongly to 
cultivate an acquaintance with re- 
spectable and well-informed ladies, 
as the best school for true refinement. 
In this he added the example to the 
precept; but whether he had been 
unsuccessful in his first attachment, 
or whether his metaphysical studies 
and scientific pursuits had made him 
neglect the propér opportunities for a 
serious engagement, is uncertain: 
however, he never married, but con- 
fihed his attentions to a polite and 








respectful demeanour, for which he 
was so remarkable. 

In friendships he was very constant ; 
and the most intimate connection 
which he ever formed, was with a 
Mr. Green, an English merchant, 
though their first meeting was far 
from being friendly. The circum- 
stance is as follows: 

During the time of the American 
war, Kant was walking with an ac- 

uaintance in a public garden, and 
their conversation naturally, turned 
upon this remarkable political event. 

ant sided with the Americans, and, 
condemned the proceedings of Great 
Britain, as being arbitrary and un- 
just; when suddenly a man started, 
stepped before him, declared himself 
an Englishman, and demanded a 
bloody satisfaction for what he con- 
sidered an insult to himself and his 
country. Kant was not put out of 
countenance by this man’s violence, 
but continued his conversation, and 
began to develope his principles and 
opinions, by shewing in what manner 
every man ought to look on the affair 
as a citizen of the world, whatever 
might be his patriotism: he did this 
with such persuasive eloquence, that 
Green, who was the Englishman, 
struck with astonishment, held forth 
his hand, and asked pardon for his 
untimely passion. His partner, Mo- 
therby, was an eye-witness of the 
scene, and was afterwards frequently 
heard to say, that Kant had appeared 
during his speech, to be animated by 
a heavenly spirit, and that from that 
very moment he had won the hearts of 
all present for ever. Mr. Green ac- 
companied Kant home in the evening, 
and invited him in return, which laid 
the foundation of afriendship, only to 
be dissolved by death. Mr. Green 
was a man of great talents, and pos- 
sessed such an highly cultivated mind, 
that Kant acknowledged that, whilst 
composing his critiqae on pure rea- 
son, he had never put any thing to 
paper without first discussing it with 
Green, and submitting it to his unbi- 
assed understanding. Green’s cha- 
racter, however, was singular ; distin- 
guished, indeed, by strict rectitude 
and real generosity, but full of oddi- 
ties, he was a man whose days were 
regulated by whimsical, but invari- 
able rules of his own. An example 
will suffice: 
Kant had promised one evening that 
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he would ride out with him at 8 o’elock 
next morning. Green, who on such 
occasions walked up and down the 
room at 45 minutes past 7, put on his 
hat at 50, took his stick at 55, and 
opened the door at 8, rode away, and 
saw Kant, who was about two minutes 
too late, coming towards him; but did 
not stop, because it was against his 
rule. This being perfectly under- 
stood, the friendship suffered no in- 
terruption, and their regular meetings 
went on as usual, Kant came every 
afternoon, and frequently found Green 
asleep in an arm chair; he then sat 
himself down in another, and after 
having indulged in his own ideas for 
a short time, fell asleep too. Then the 
bank director, Ruffman, came and 
did the same; until Motherby, at a 
fixed time, entered the room, and 
awoke them; the conversation then 
became very lively, and continued 
till seven in the evening: this was so 
regular, that the neighbours knew the 
hour by their breaking up, and would 
often say that it could not be seven, as 
Mr. Kant had not gone past. 

After Green’s death, Kant never 
went again to an afternoon party, as 
if willing to devote to solitude a time 
which had been consecrated to the 
friend of his bosom, and even in his 
walk he did not like to be joined by 
any body. He maintained, never- 
theless, very friendly feelings towards 
many persons of his acquaintance, 
and took particular pleasure in for- 
warding and promoting young men to 
the utmost of his power, if it was even 
at his own expense. Hearing of a 
physician, who promised himself great 
advantages from a two years’ residence 
in Edinburgh, and a return by the 
way of France, and understanding 
that his limited means would not 
allow him to undertake the scheme; 
Kant not only interested his friends 
in it, but offered the traveller in pri- 
vate, that there should be always 500 
dollars in readiness for him, in case of 
need; and he rather regretted that the 
money was not wanted. 

His servants, who had a kind and 
benevolent master in him, he was in 
the habit of calling by their surnames, 
until he got one with the name of 
Kauffman, and then he used the man’s 
christian name, for fear of giving 
offence to a merchant of that name, 
who frequently came to see him. 

He spoke ill of nobody ; and avoided 
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mentioning vices, as obnoxious to 
honest minds. Even less flagrant 
misdemeanours appeared to him as 
an unworthy object of conversation, 
and he never failed to give it a more 
dignified turn. In the latter years of 
his life, he became fond of military 
music, and listened with great atten- 
tion to the band which passed his 
house in going to the parade; but he 
could never bear the sound of the har- 
monica, or any instrument of the 
whining kind. He retained the talent 
of expressing himself with vivacity 
and warmth to his latest age, and his 
inmates were particularly delighted 
in hearing him relate the following 
wonderful instance of animal in- 
stinct : 

During a cold summer, he was 
passing near the great flour ma- 
gazine, in Konigsburg, when: he 
perceived many swallows’ nests, with 
dead young ones below them. This 
excited his attention, and led him to 
make a discovery which he could 
scarcely credit ; namely, that the old 
birds had cast out part of the young 
ones, in order to save the remainder 
from starvation for want of food. 
“This baffled my understanding,’ he 
would then exclaim, ‘because here 
I could only fall down and worship.” 
He said this in an indescribable and 
inimitable manner. The high devo- 
tion which glowed in his venerable 
face, the tone of his voice, the fold- 
ing of his hands, and the enthusiasm 
with which the words were pronoun- 
ced, were striking and sublime. 

In a future life he hoped and wished 
to meet with very good, rather than 
with very wise, people; and he 
thought it would be no bad sign, if he 
were to meet, soon after his arrival, 
his old and honest servant Lambe. 

He died without a groan, or any 
other sign of violent and painfal dis- 
solution. 


ee 


Answer to a Query, inserted col. 101. 
“‘ Was the conduct of Junius Brutus, 
in condemning and executing his two 
sons, consistent with justice or huma- 
nity?” 


THe importance of an acquaintance 

with history can only be sufficiently 

appreciated, by its being attentively 

perused ard felt. From it we may 

derive the most salutary and practical 
2 
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lessons, by imitating the virtues, and 
shunning the vices, of those who have 
gone before us. ‘‘ History,” says the 
eloquent Cicero, “‘is the evidence of 
ages, the light of truth, the life of me- 


mory, and the school of life;” and | 


Wrangham beautifully and figurative- 
ly observes, that ‘‘ Reason, slow and 
doubtfal in her progress, requires an 
intelligent guide to accelerate and re- 
gulate her march. History takes her 
by the hand in infancy, accompanies 
her up to maturity, and collects the 
testimony of universal experience for 
her instruction.” 

If the records of any country what- 
ever be calculated to benefit man- 
kind, and to convey useful and neces- 
sary information, the history of the 
Roman empire must be peculiarly so, 
pregnant as it is with events of a most 
singular, interesting, and remarkable 
character. The successive changes 
of power, affluence, and governments, 
with the constant and varied move- 
ments of the whole political machi- 
nery, arising from the clashing inte- 
rests of individuals,—influence, patri- 
otism, ambition, and tyranny,—wiih a 
thousand other multifarious causes, 
stamp it as one of the most valuable 
and striking records in the history of 
the world. Connected with that his- 
tory, the question which your corre- 
spondent has proposed for solution, is 
certainly one not the least interesting, 
and which cannot fail in being produc- 
tive of mutual advantage. 

However much, unfortunately, the 
relation of very many historical facts 
may be involved in mystery and 
doubt, owing to the confused dis- 
agreements in the details, as given by 
various historians, the present subject 
presents no such obstacles to impede 
our progress from coming to a conclu- 
sion, founded upon a strict accord- 
ance of testimony, at once reasonable 
‘and satisfactory. In order to form a 
correct judgment, however, it will be 
necessary briefly to state the promi- 
nent circumstances from which this 
question is derived. 

_It will be recollected that Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, commonly called Tar- 
quin the Proud, an oppressor and a 
tyrant, had made his way to the 
throne by conspiracy and stratagem, 
and by every violation of legitimate 
right. Among the numerous indivi- 
duals whom he put to death, for fear 
of his power and government being 





taken away, were the father and bro- 
ther of Junius Brutus; and Brutus 
himself escaped falling a victim to the 
devouring fury of Tarquin,. only by 
assuming the disguise of an idiot; for 
Tarquin supposing his folly real, de- 
spised him; and “having possessed 
himself of his estate, kept him as an 
idiot in his house, merely with a view 
of making sport for his children.” 
Brutus having imbibed the strongest 
sense of moral virtue, and possessing 
a highly cultivated understanding, 
with an excellent edacation which he 
had received from his father, deter- 
mined to remain in disguise no longer 
than should be found absolutely neces- 
sary, when he was resolved to appear 
in his real character, and honourably, 
and publicly, avenge his father’s and 
brother’s deaths upon the guilty head 
of their most implacable enemy and 
murderer, and the usurper of the peo- 
ple’s crown. The day soon arrived 
for a full display of his purposes. 
Sextus Tarquinius, the king’s son, 
to gratify a lustful passion, committed 
a rape upon Lucretia, the virtuous 
wife of Collatinus, the stain of which 
she could not survive, for while sur- 
rounded by her friends, she drew a 
poniard from beneath her robe, and 
plunging it into her bosom, she in- 
stantly expired. Brutus, who stood 
by Lucretia, and saw the fatal wound 
inflicted, drew the reeking poniard,: 
and raising it up to heaven, he swore: 
‘* Be witness, ye gods, that from this 
moment I proclaim myself the avenger 
of the chaste Lucretia’s cause : from 
this moment I profess myself the ene- 
my of Tarquin, and his lustful house ; 
henceforth this life, while life conti- 
nues, shall be employed in opposition 
to tyranny, and for the happiness and 
freedom of my much-loved coun- 
try.” 

The family of Tarquin, who had 
always been looked upon with the 
most utter contempt and horror, now 
became odious and insupportable. 
Brutus availed himself of this favour- 
able opportunity, by obtaining a de- 
cree of the Senate, that Tarquin and 
his family should be for ever banished 
from Rome; and that it should be 
capital for any to plead for their re- 
turn. The immediate consequence 
was, that the monarch and his family 
were expelled ; and with them termi- 
nated the kingly government of Rome. 
Two consuls were instantly appoint- 
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ed in the persons of Brutus and Col- 
latinus. 

Tarquin, restless in his exile, and 
still grasping at regal supremacy, 
used every means within the powers 
of ingenuity and deception, to ingra- 
tiate himself in the affections of his 
people; but Brutus, knowing how to 
appreciate tyranny in disguise, and 
feeling the value of remaining firmly 
attached to the standard of liberty, 
which he had planted, and ‘the vast 
importance of the solemn oath which 
he had voluntarily made before the 
gods, nobly and determinately refused 
to listen to his entreaties. This rejec- 
tion of all terms,was but the signal for 
fresh device and treachery. The am- 
bassadors of the deposed king, under 
pretence of taking care of his effects, 
corrupted two of the best families in 
Rome ; that of tlie Aquilii, in which 
were three senators; and the Vitelli, 
among whom were two senators. The 
latter being intimately acquainted 
with Titus and Valerius,* the two 
sons of Brutus,+ (and who had just 
arrived at years of maturity) persuad- 
ed them to engage in a conspiracy to 
murder both Brutus and Collatinus, 


and to re-establish the banished family 
of Tarquin; which was ratified by an 
oath in “ drinking together of the 
blood, and tasting the entrails, of a 


man sacrificed for that purpose.” 
The plot was discovered by a slave, 
named Vindicius, who communicated 
it without delay. They were arraigned 
in the Forum before the senators ; the 
evidence was adduced; and Brutus, 
calling upon his two sons by name, 
demanded of them to make their de- 
fence. The question was repeated 
three times, and no answer being 


returned, he pointed to the lictors, | 


and said, ‘‘ Yours is the part that re- 
mains.” The punishment was imme- 
diately inflicted, and when the awful 
ceremony was concluded by their 
being extended on the ground, and 
their heads cut off with the axe, Bru- 
tus departed, and left the remainder 
to his colleague, Such are the circum- 
stances attending a most remarkable 
era in the Roman history; and from 
which the necessary deductions must 





* Langhorne says, that the name of the 
second son of Brutus was not Valerius, but 
Tiberius. 

+ Deoringsus and Livy mention only two, 
but Plutarch and Cicero say that Brutus had 
more. 
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be drawn, as they regard the solution 
of the query proposed. 

It will be seen, then, from the fore- 
going brief narrative, that as the pro- 
jects of Brutus were founded upon the 
most undoubted equity, it was essen- 
tially necessary that the execution of 
them should proceed upon the same 
solid basis. It was impossible to de- 
vise the means, and look at the end, 
of the grand object which was sought, 
without a reciprocal principle of ac- 
tion to govern both. To have acted 
otherwise, would have been to endan- 
ger, if not entirely to subvert, that 
change of circumstances, which Bru- 
tus had nobly designed to consummate. 
He had risked his life and the liberty 
of Rome, in throwing off the idiot’s 
garb; and it was only by the most in- 
flexible justice, that these were to be 
maintained. In the due discharge of 
his consular duties, he had equal and 
indiscriminite justice to administer 
unto all parties, regardless of private 
worth, domestic affection, or kindred 
alliances ; and without the most rigid 
observance of which, the very pillars 
of his government would have been 
undermined by the same hands which 
had reared them. Titus and Valerius 
had been guilty of no small crime, in 
conspiring to take away the life of 
their father and of Collatinus,—to re- 
call the exiled house of Tarquin,-—to 
wrest from Rome that liberty, which 
their father had proudly won ; and to 
plunge it into all its former tyranny 
and barbarity. Their conspiracy was 
besides, considerably aggravated by 
sealing it in drinking of human blood, 
and tasting of human entrails, sacri- 
ficed for the express occasion, to show 
their utter detesiation and abhorrence 
against their father and his measures. 
Filial sympathy had no place within 
their bosoms, for nature, with all her 
generous sentiments, had resigned 
her throne. The tears of repentance 
never glistened, or Pity might have 
offered a silent but fervent ejaculation, 
and Mercy have responsed the plain- 
tive echo. 

It cannot possibly be supposed, 
that, had even Brutus been but a pri- 
vate citizen, and the plot laid against 
him as an individual, by his two sons, 
he would be accused of want of ha- 
manity in delivering them up to the 
just tribunal, to receive the punish- 
ment which they deserved. All the 
glowing feelings and affections which 
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are entwined around the heart of the 
parent, must, in a great measure, be 
suspended, when his life is eagerly 
sought by any of his children. The 
anxious eye,—the trickling tear,—the 
fond embrace,—the beating heart,— 
and all the tender emotions of parental 
love, must cease to vibrate, when a 
child shoots the arrow of malignity at 
the heart-strings of his father. But 
Brutus had not only the feelings of a 
parent to contend against; but the 
high office of Consul demanded of him 
the most rigorous discharge of his 
duty. Upon the disposal of these 
conspirators depended the fature des- 
tiniesof Rome. Had Titus and Vale- 
rius received any punishment short of 
that which was inflicted, their fellow 
conspirators must have received the 
same mitigation ; by which means the 
very decree which the senate had 
made, making it capital for any person 
to seck the return of the Tarquin 
family to the throne, would have been 
abrogated; the solemn oath which 
Brutus had made before the gods 
would have been violated; the com- 
monwealth would have been destroyed ; 
the Roman decree which had been 
enacted, banishing Tarquin and his 
family from Rome for ever, would have 
been cancelled; and the iron grasp of 
cruelty and tyranny would have been 
spread throughout the-land, in more 
than pristine vigour. Rome hung 
suspended as it were between hope 
and alarm,—between the feelings of 
the parent, and the duties of the con- 
sul. Thelaws provided no exemption 
for partiality, and justice cried aloud, 
and asserted her paramount claim. 
A long train of evils in quick succes- 
sion must have followed the commu- 
tation of the sentence of death; for 
with it was indissolubly conjoined the 
re-establishment of the house of Tar- 
quin. 

' However agonizing the feelings of 
Brutus as a parent might have been 
to condemn his own sons to death; he 
had a more important office to fulfil in 
providing a safeguard for the future 
happiness and liberty of Rome. - He, 
who could watch over the destinies of 
an empire, and permit kindred sensi- 
bilities to have a greater claim upon 
his regard than the official and nation- 
al responsibilities with which he was 
invested, would have been but little 
calculated tu fill so arduous and trying 
a situation. But Brutus, with a ge- 


nuine patriotism never equalled, and 
which never forsook him, sacrificed 
his private feelings for the public 
weal. The tender emotions of con- 
sanguinity, he knew were but tran- 
sient; while the establishment of the 
commonwealth would, in all proba- 
bility, prove both perpetual and pros- 
perous. It was Brutus alone that de- 
vised the noble plan, of rescuing 
Rome from tyranny and disgrace; and 
it was Brutus alone, acting upon the 
most inflexible justice, that achieved 
the victory, and removed the galling 
yoke. 
Your’s, respectfully, 
T. M. 
Blackfriars-Road, Jan. 17, 1822. 


*,* An answer, similar in principle, 
has been received from W.S. of 
Hoxton. 
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ON THE PROGRESSIVE INCREASE OF 
VITAL CHRISTIANITY, FROM THE 
FIRST PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL, 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Tue universal diffusion of divine 
truth, is an event which every pious 
mind must ardently desire, and which 
the prophecies of the holy scriptures 
clearly predict. Prior to the advent 
of the Messiah, the knowledge of the 
strue God was restricted almost entirely 
to the Jews, to whom were committed 
the sacred oracles ; but when the ful- 
ness of time was come, and the Sa- 
viour of the world had “‘ appeared, to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of bim- 
self,”’ the GospEL, the glad tidings of 
redemption, was commanded to be 
proclaimed to every nation, and kin- 
dred, and people, and tongue: “ Go, 
ye, into all the world,” said Jesus to 
his apostles, ‘“‘ and preach the gospel 
to every creature.”—This gracious 
command, apostolic benevolence en- 
deavoured to accomplish, and the ex- 
tensive travels, and unparalleled 
labours of these holy men, bespeak 
the zeal, and ardour, and power, and 
grace, with which they were endued 
from on high. Their successors enter- 
ed into their labours, and when they 
steadily followed their example, were 
successful, for the great Head of the 
church had promised to be with his 
ministers to the latest period; for 
“Lo!” said he, “I am with you even 
to the end of the world.” 
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But, unhappily, all who have been 
“called Israel, have not been of 
Israel,”’ and the Christian church has 
experienced revolutions and vicissi- 
tudes, various in their causes, and 
extensive in their influence. At some 
periods, worldly splendour has sur- 
rounded certain parts of the Christian 
church, and at others the gloom of 
ignorance and superstition, and per- 
secution, has enveloped numbers of 
its nominal members. Yet, amid all 
the changes which have occurred, 
pure Christianity has continued,cither 
secretly or publicly, to diffuse its be- 
nign influence in the worid, and, like 
the leaven in the gospel, to leaven 
some portion or other of the general 
mass. 

It is not, however, easy to ascertain 
whether true Christianity has been 
gradually extending its blessings ever 
since its first promulgation; or, whe- 
ther it has not sometimes been so con- 
trolled by corruption and persecution, 
as to have greatly fluctuated, so that 
at one period the progress of Christi- 
anity has been vigorous, and at an- 
other feeble ; at one time the number 
of its members great, and at a subse- 
quent period comparatively few. The 
latter is the opinion most generally 
maintained ; but an investigation of 
the subject may probably lead us, if 
not absolutely to adopt, at least to 
consider the former as not without ar- 
gument in its favour. 

In attempting a vindication of the 
progressive influence of Christianity, 
the writer must solicit the candour of 
his readers on a subject seldom, if 
ever, previously before the public; 
and he deems it necessary to premise, 
that vital Christianity, and not any 
particular mode of it, is the object of 
his inquiry ; he will, therefore, consi- 
sider himself at liberty to regard its 
existence as important, whether dis- 
covered among societies or churches 
supported by the state, or unprotected 
by political authority ; whether among 
societies pronounced orthodox, or ca- 
lumniated as heretical. Pure experi- 
mental and practical religion, wher- 
ever found, will be designated as the 
Christianity he seeks. He is uot, 
however, so sanguine as to suppose 
that his hypothesis can be established 
beyond contradiction; he is too well 
aware of the difficulty of obtaining 
direct evidence on the subject, to 
expect to do more than render it 
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probable to the understanding of the 
unbiassed reader. 

The difficulty of obtaining complete 
evidence on the progress and extent 
of the dissemination of gospel truth, is 
great. beyond what is generally sup- 
posed, whilst that very difficulty ren- 
ders every document of more import- 
ance, and of more decisive weight in 
the scale of inquiry. Most of the 
ecclesiastical histories, written prior 
to the Reformation, are either partial 
or defective, or both. Nearly the 
whole of those with which we are 
acquainted, were written by members 
of the Romish or Greek churches, who 
consequently extol and defend their 
own respective communions, and en- 
deavour to sink into disrepute and 
contempt, all who differ from them ; 
in many instances this is remarkably 
the case ; and no pains are spared to 
vilify and misrepresent those who op- 
pose them, or do not submit to their 
authority. Few, if any, of these his- 
tories detail the spread of vital godli- 
ness among mankind. Hence they 
are rather records of disputes, and 
speculations, and worldly  occurren- 
ces, than histories of the progress of 
true religion, and its influence upon 
the heart and conduct; they must, 
therefore, be necessarily defective in 
enabling us to estimate how far the 
word of God ran and was glori- 
fied. - 

The paucity of any thing like histo- 
rical record,derived from the churches 
which differed from those of Rome 
and Constantinople ; forms a serious 
obstacle to the full discussion of a 
subject like the present. This defi- 
ciency has arisen from various causes. 
—Persecuted by those possessed of 
secular authority, many societies re- 
tired from public observation, and 
were too disadvantageously circam- 
stanced to collect, arrange, tran- 
scribe, and defend, authentic docu- 
ments, relative to their origin, pro- 
gress, and history; for worldly gran- 
deur, and extensive power, form no 
proof of an equal influence of piety 
and grace. 

This want of historical proof has 
been greatly increased also by the 
nefarious policy of the Romish, if not 
the Greek church, in destroying or 
altering the records of other churches, 
as in the case of the church of Mala- 
bar, by Archbishop Alexis ; and pro- 
hibiting the reading or use of such 
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works as were supposed to be favour- 
able to any party deemed heterodox 
or inimical, even if written by Roman 
Catholic writers, of which the decrees 
of the Inquisition and the Indices Li- 
brerum Prohibitorum, &c. are sufli- 
cient proofs. 

These facts render it p-obable, that, 
had we complete histories of the 
churches differing from the views of 
the Romish and Greek hierarchies, we 
should find the most interesting de- 
tails of the progress of the gospel, and 
its blessed effects in the world; espe- 
cially, as even from the representa- 
tions of their enemies, we may occa- 
sionally glean facts highly creditable 
to their practice and piety. 

Reinerius, an Inquisitor inthe 13th 
century, acknowledges that he heard 
a Waldensian peasant recite the book 
of Jon by heart, and that there were 
others among them who could perfect- 
ly repeat the whole New TesTAMENT: 
and the celebrated Thuanus, a Roman 
Catholic, in the 17th century, de- 
scribes the Waldenses inhabiting one 
of the Valleys in Dauphiny, as poor, 
but content ; and adds, “ One thing is 
astonishing, that persons externally 
so savage and rude, should have so 
much moral cultivation. They can all 
read and write. They understand 
French so far as is needful for the un- 
derstanding of the Bible, and the 
singing of psalms. You can scarcely 
find a boy among them who cannot 
give you an intelligible account of the 
faith which they profess.” Egbert, a 
monk, says of the Cathari or Puritans 
of the 13th century, that he had often 
disputed with them. ‘ They are arm- 
ed,” says he, “‘ with all those passa- 
ges of scripture, which in any degree 
favour their views.” And Eneas Syl- 
vius, afterwards Pope Pius II. speak- 
ing of the Bohemians or Taborites, in 
the 15th century, observes, ‘“‘ That it 
was a shame to the Italian priests, 
that many of them had rever read the 
whole of the New Testament, whilst 
scarcely a woman could be found 
among the Bohemians who could not 
answer any questions respecting either 
the Old or New Testament.” And 
let any unprejudiced person only read 
Milner’s History of the Church of 
Christ; Crantz’ History of the Bre- 
thren; and Hughes’ Hore Britannice, 
Vol. 2, and he will meet with sufli- 
cient evidence to convitice him, that 
many of those societies of Christians 





who were at different periods con- 
demned by the Church of Rome, were 
far from being the characters depicted 
by their adversaries. 

From this view, we venture to as- 
sume the position, that if we possess- 
ed true and complete histories of the 
societies of Christians, deemed hete- 
rodox by churches possessing greater 
splendour and secular power, we 
should probably find, that when reli- 
gion was at a low ebb among those 
who had formerly been zealous in its 
cause, it was extending its gracious 
influence among churches of less note 
and worldly pomp. And it is worthy 
of recollection, that, although La 
Croze and Geddes had written on the 
Syrian Churches in India, compara- 
tively little was known of their im- 
mense numbers, though existing from 
the 2d century, until the time of the 
late Dr. Buchanan’s publication of his 
‘* Christian Researches ;’’ and that 
almost the only account we have of 
the origin and rapid spread of the 
Paulicians, is from the relation of 
Petrus Siculus, a bigoted enémy, 
and that only from a bald Latin trans- 
lation, no copy existing of the Greek 
original. 

The principal objections urged 
against the writer’s view of the pro- 
gress of the gospel, are: 

1. The number of Christian con- 
verts during the early ages of Christi- 
anity. 

2. The supposed extermination of 
the Christian Religion, by Diocle- 
sian. 

3. The depressed and corrupted 
state of Christianity during the middle 
ages. 

To the first of these objections, itis 
replied, that great allowances must 
be made for the hyperbolical and de- 
clamatory styles adopted by most of 
the early Christian writers, and for 
the association of modern ideas with 
ancient terms: thus the countries 
composing the dominions of the Em- 
perors of Rome were designated as 
“the world,” notwithstanding there 
were other governments of vast extent 
and immense population. Societies 
of Christians were denominated 
‘‘Churches,” though so inconsiderable 
as to assemble in the houses of private 
individuals ; and every pastor, how- 
ever small his flock, was dignified with 
the title of “ ving 

On the second objection, it may be 
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sufficient to remark, that the monu- 
ment discovered in Spain, bearing an 
inscription, which testified that it had 
been erected in memory of the extir- 
pation of Christianity by Dioclesian, 
rather marked the hope of the perse- 
cutors of the Christians, than express- 
ed a well-established fact; for al- 
though it is probable that many who 
were Christians only in profession 
would apostatize during the storm 
raised by Pagan cruelty; and that 
others would retire as much as possi- 
ble from public observation, still it is 
certain that the defalcation, even in 
the Roman empire, could not have 
been what some have supposed, other- 
wise the circumstances under which 
Constantine assumed the purple, and 
the support which is said to have been 
afforded him by the Christians, must 
be destitute of all probability. 

The third objection, is allowed to 
have considerable weight as it regards 
particular churches or denominations 
of Christians; but certainly it does not 
apply to Christianity in general, since 
it @ill be found that whilst religion 
decayed in some places and among 
some societies, it flourished and in- 
creased in others. It is also certain, 
that many of the churches deemed 
heretical, and vilified and misrepre- 
sented, by the writers of the Greek 
and Romish communions, possessed 
a spirit of true piety and devotion; 
and that some of them, at least, were 
of great extent, and embraced within 
their respective pales, vast numbers 
of Christian converts, as the Syrian 
church in India, the Paulicians, who 
flourished in the 9th, and several suc- 
ceeding centuries; the early British 
churches, prior to the mission of 
Augustine ; the Waldenses of the 13th 
and succeeding centuries; the Lol- 
lards of England ; the Hugonots of 
France; the Hussites of Bohemia, 
&e. &e. 

It is likewise deserving of remark, 
that at the worst periods of corruption 
in the church of Rome, there were 
those who nobly endeavoured to stem 
the torrent, and who boldly inveighed 
against the manners of the age, among 
whom may be enumerated, Venerable 
Bede in the 8th, Claude of Turin in 
the 9th, Bernard in the 12th, Gros- 
seteste in the 13th, and Wickliff in the 
14th centuries ; to whom may doubtless 
be added a cloud of witnesses, who, 
Scattered, unobtrusive, and obscure, 





were endeavouring quietly to serve 
God in simplicity and godly sincerity, 
‘ prized and Idved by him alone.’ 

On a subject so interesting as that 
of the diffusion of evangelical truth, 
full and indubitable evidence would 
be cheering; but from some of the 
preceding remarks it may be seen, 
that almost insuperable obstacles have 
been thrown in the way of complete 
historical demonstration. Still, if the 
evidence discovered be sufficient to 
preponderate the mind, it will be 
pleasing to contemplate the gospel 
like the path of the just ‘“ shining 
more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

The sketch offered in the present 
instance, is intended to invite others 
to a patient investigation of the sub- 
ject; and ifthe hints which have been 
suggested, induce any of the readers of 
the Imperial Magazine to favour the 
public with a more elaborate essay 
on the extending influences of the 
gospel, your present correspondent 
will be highly gratified, and he con- 
ceives an essential service will be 
rendered to the cause of Sacred 
Truth. 

J. T. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. 
CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, D. D.. 


( Continued from col. 163. ) 


Mr. Buchanan, on his arrival at 
Bengal, was hospitably received by 
the Rev. Mr. Brown, to whom he had 
brought a letter of recommendation. 
In the family of this gentleman he re- 
sided for a short time. He then took 
a house in Durrumlollah, where he 
continued about two months, at the 
termination of which, he was appoint- 
ed chaplain at Barrackpore, a mili- 
tary station, about sixteen miles from 
Calcutta. 

On reaching this place, he by no 
means found it such as he had antici- 
pated. It possessed no place for pub- 
lic worship, and by the military staff 
to which he was attached, public wor- 
ship was never required. This unex- 
pected privation, accompanied witha 
seclusion from society congenial with 
his taste and mental feelings,and com- 
bining with the enervating influence 
of the climate, brought on him a con- 
siderable depression of spirits. Un- 
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der this he continued to languish for 
some time, until the removal of the 
Rev. Mr. Ringeltaube from the Mis- 
sion Church, left a vacancy that he was 
called to fill, which, with the perform- 
ance of divine service in his own 
house as often as he could obtain an 
audience, furnished him with pleasing 
employment. 

The scenes with which he was en- 
circled on his arrival, could not but 
make some strange and singular im- 
pressions on his mind. These he 
delineates and describes in the follow- 
ing letter. 

“Shall I give you a picture of the 
scene around me? I am situated on 
the banks of the Ganges. The coun- 
try is champaign, but covered with 
trees: the most numerous are cocoa- 
nut, plantain, mango, and banian 
trees. (Pray learn all about them.) 
The river is covered with boats, pass- 
ing and repassing. There are two 
elephants amusing themselves at the 
water side. One of them is eating 
plantain leaves, which are his ordi- 
nary food; he takes hold of the leaves 
with his trunk, and puts them into 
his mouth. The other is washing 
himself: he fills his trunk with water, 
and then throws it around him, so 
that he is covered with the spray. A 
little boy is now going to mount one of 
them in order to lead them home ; as 
he is not very heavy, he sits upon the 
point of the trunk, and thus the ele- 
phant lifts him on his back. An ele- 
phant has no bridle. How then is he 
directed? The boy has a rod of iron, 
sharp at one end, and with this he 
pricks his head when he goes wrong. 

_ “When the elephant wishes to set 
down the ladies, who frequently ride 
upon him, he falls upon his knees ; 
and when they have dismounted, he 
rises. He is altogether a wonderful 
animal. 

“On the other side of the river, I 
see a flock of vultures; they are hover- 
ing over a dead body which is floating 
down the stream. Many of the Hin- 
doos cast their dead into the Ganges, 
that they may be conveyed to Para- 
dise! About a mile up the river, a 
faneral pile is just lighted. It is now 
near evening, when this rite is usually 
performed. The relatives accompany 
the corpse to the water side, where a 

ile of dry wood is raised about the 

dy, and the nearest relative applies 
the torch. The jackals, allured by 





the smell, will presently come down 
from the woods, and prowl about. 
They live on carrion of all kinds, and 
are generally inoffensive. 

“The air is frequently thronged 
with kites, hawks, and crows, who 
are looking for snakes and uther nox- 
ious creatures ; and they are so sue- 
cessful in their search, that we are 
seldom annoyed by these animals. So 
attentive is Providence to the comfort 
of man! 

““A woman burnt herself with her 
dead husband about three days ago, 
a few miles up the river. This hap- 
pens very frequently. 

‘*My servants bring me a glass of 
wine and water. Two are concerned 
in this operation; one of them will 
not touch the glass, though he will 
pour the wine into it! So strange are 
the superstitions of these people. 
Another will wipe my shoes, but he 
will not wash my feet. A third will 
bathe me, but he will not fan me. 
You see, Miss E., what strange things 
we travellers behold. 

“Have I told you all? or shaw I 
mention a north-wester? This is a 
violent tornado from north-west, which 
makes a regular and magnificent pro- 
gress through the heavens. Violent 
wind, thunder, and lightning, roll on 
in a kind of collected body. This 
short-lived tempest is very awful, and 
very grand. It is always a welcome 
visitor ; for it cools the heated air, and 
refreshes all nature around. 

“TIT am now so familiarized to vio- 
lent thunder, that I scarcely ever no- 
tice it, except when I go out pur- 
posely to contemplate the grandeur of 
a north-wester.” 

Scarcely had Mr. Buchanan obtain- 
ed a settlement at Barrackpore, before 
he turned his attention to the langua- 
ges spoken in the East by those na- 
tives, with whom, in all probability, 
it would be essentially necessary for 
him to become conversant. With this 
view he took a Moonshe into his 
house, to instruct him in the Hindos- 
tanee and Persian tongues; and his 
subsequent improvement shows, that 
his time and exertions were not em- 
ployed in vain. 

On the 3d of April, 1799, Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s solitude, of which, in nearly 
all his letters from India, he had 
seriously complained, was alleviated 
by his marriage with Miss Mary 
Whish, third daughter of the Rev. 
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Richard Whish, then rector of North- 
wold, in the county of Norfolk. This 
lady and her elder sister, afterwards 
married to Major Prole, had come out 
to India about five months before, with 
their aunt, Mrs. Sandys, wife of 
Captain Sandys, then Commissary of 
Stores, at Calcutta, but now a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, and residing at La- 
narth, in the county of Cornwall. 
Mrs. Buchanan, on her arrival in 
India, was so much disgusted at the 
profligacy of manners which prevail- 
ed, that she would gladly have return- 
ed to her native land; but providen- 
tially finding in Mr. Buchanan a 
friend to whom she could look up for 
protection, in whose bosom her affec- 
tions could find a home, and in whose 
piety she could discover an example 
worthy of imitation, she, at the age of 
seventeen, abandoned all thoughts of 
returning, and became his wife. Of 
the talents, piety, and amiable dispo- 
sition of this lady, all who had the 
happiness of an acquaintance with 
her, have spoken in terms of the most 
dedided approbation. Among these, 
the testimony of Colonel Sandys, un- 
der whose hospitable roof she resided 
on her arrival in India, and whose 
praise is in the churches, is worthy of 
the highest regard. 

Towards the close of the year 1799, 
Mr. Buchanan, was appointed third 
chaplain to the Presidency, at Cal- 
cutta: and in the month of February, 
1800, he was called upon to preach 
before Lord Mornington, and the 
principal officers of the Government. 
The occasion was “a general thanks- 
giving for the signal successes obtain- 
ed by his Majesty and his allies, and 
for the ultimate and happy establish- 
ment of the tranquillity and security of 
the British possessions in India.” 
This discourse gave so much satisfac- 
tion, that the author received the 
thanks of the Governor General in 
council, with a direction that it should 
be printed for general distribution. 
His text was Psalm xxi. 11. “ For 
they intended mischief against THEE, 
and imagined such a device as they 
are not able to perform.” This dis- 
course contained a luminous and im- 
pressive view of the principles, pro- 
gress, and effects, of the new French 
philosophy, to which he attributed the 
awful struggle in which his country 
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year 1800, Lord Mornington, who in 
consequence of the splendid successes 
of his policy in the Mysore, had been 
created Marquis Wellesley, had form- 
ed a plan of a collegiate institution, 
for promoting the literary improve- 
ment of the younger civil servants of 
the company. In the arrangement 
and conduct of this important college, 
of which he became Vice Provost, 
Mr. Buchanan was essentially con- 
cerned. This college was formally 
established by a minute in council, on 
August b8th, 1800, in which the Go- 
vernor General detailed at length his 
reasons for sach an institution. Lec- 
tures in the Arabic, Hindostanee, 
and Persian languages, commenced 
in the month of November following, 
but the first regular term opened on 
the 6th of February, 1801. 

There is, however, no condition in 
life that can wholly exempt us from its 
calamities. Scarcely had Mr. Bu- 
chanan entered on the important func- 
tions of his office, as Vice Provost 
and Professor of Classics in the col- 
lege of Fort William, before he had 
to anticipate the loss of his beloved 
wife, through a consumption, which 
for some time appeared to have made 
inroads on her constitution. In the 
hope of recovering her health, she had 
removed from the place of their per- 
manent residence, and the change 
seemed to flatter their mutual wishes; 
but on her return, the symptoms of 
her malady again revived ; and as the 
only probable means of regaining her 
health, she was advised to try the 
effect of her native air. Mrs. B. at 
this time had two daughters, Char- 
lotte the eldest, which she intended 
taking with her to England, and Au- 
gusta the youngest, not quite six 
months old, of whom her husband was 
to take the charge. She sailed from 
India on the 25th of July, 1801, and, 
after a stormy, perilous, and painful 
voyage, reached England on the 18th 
of February, 1802. 

During Mrs. Buchanan’s absence, 
Mr. B. was busily employed in pro- 
moting the interests of the college, 
well knowing that this was the most 
likely instrument that could be devis- 
ed, for the general diffusion of Eu- 
ropean knowledge and science through- 
out our vast territories in India, and 
for the acquirement of oriental litera- 





was then engaged. 
During the first six months in the | 


ture. Nor was the cause of Christi- 
anity neglected by him, amidst his 
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numerous avocations. On all suitable 
occasions, he appeared as the avowed 
advocate of the Christian system ; and 
from the pulpit, in private correspon- 
dence, and in personal conversations, 
he took every opportunity to silence 
gainsayers, by repelling their objec- 
tions, and by giving publicity to the 
evidences on which Christianity rests. 
His life also was a comment on the 
cause he had espoused, and on the 
doctrines which he taught. It was a 
living epistle, seen and read of all 
men, and no doubt it shone with more 
conspicuous brilliancy, from the dis- 
sipation and moral darkness with 
which he was almost every where sur- 
rounded. 

On his arrival in India, infidelity 
had assumed a formidable appear- 
ance, having gained an ascendency 
among those, who, in their native 
land, had been educated in the princi- 
ples of Christianity. But his bold and 
decided opposition arrested its pro- 
gress ; and, by securing the example 
and influence of the most exalted au- 
thority, he once more caused the 
standard of the Cross to wave in tri- 
umph over the heads of many, who 


had proudly and contemptuously trod- 
den it in the dust. On Christmas-day, 
1803, Mr. Buchanan delivered a ser- 
mon, avowedly on the evidences of 


Christianity, in which they were 
— by him in a commanding light. 

rom this discourse much good re- 
sulted ; and perhaps no man, on the 
whole, was ever made more instru- 
mental than Mr. Buchanan, in turning 
the tide of infidelity, and preventing 
it from inundating our Oriental pos- 
sessions. 

It was early in the year 1803, that 
Mr. Buchanan received letters from 
his wife, stating, that as her health 
was considerably restored, she in- 
tended embarking for India in the 
-month of January of that year. She, 
however, did not sail until February, 
when, after an agreeable passage on 
board the Carmarthen, she safely 
reached India, on the 24th of August, 
following. But although their meet- 
ing was attended with felicity which 
required not a spirit of prophecy to 
predict, another cloud soon obscared 
this gleam of sunshine. Her con- 
sumptive symptoms again returned, 
with more alarming prognostics than 
on the former occasion ; and another 
voyage to Europe was deemed indis- 
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pensable. With this view, prepara- 
tions were accordingly made, and on 
the 25th of January she sailed from 
Madras, taking the youngest daugh- 
ter, and leaving her disconsolate hus- 
band in doubt whether they should 
ever again meet on this side of eter- 
nity. 

On her departure, Mr. B. employed 
a portion of his leisure time in draw- 
ing up a ‘“ Memoir of the Expediency 
of an Ecclesiastical Establishment for 
British India.”’ Prizes also were 
proposed by him for various literary 
compositions on different subjects. 
And in his ministerial capacity, he 
was engaged in delivering a series of 
discourses on the leading doctrines of 
the gospel. 

Anxious to promote the interests of 
Britain in India, in the month of 
June, 1805, Mr. Buchanan addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellors of the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, a 
proposal of the following prize com- 
positions in English prose. 1. The 
probable design of the Divine Provi- 
dence in subjecting so large a portion 
of Asia to the British dominion. 
2. The duty, the means, and the con- 
sequences, of translating the Scrip- 
tures into the Oriental tongues. 3. 
A brief historic view of the progress of 
the gospel in different nations, since 
its first promulgation; illustrated by 
maps, shewing its luminous tract 
throughout the world ; with chrono- 
logical notices of its duration in parti- 
cular places. 

The time allotted for the prepara- 
tion of these dissertations, was, until 
the spring of 1807, and the 4th of 
June, being his Majesty’s birth-day, 
was fixed for the decision of their re- 
spective merits. The prize to each 
university amounted to £500. 

It was not long after the preceding 
propositions were addressed to the 
universities, that Mr. Buchanan ap- 
plied to the Marquis Wellesley, who 
was about to leave Bengal, for leave 
to retire from Calcutta during four 
months, on account of his health, 
which was rather precarious. This 
was instantly granted ; especially, as 
he intended visiting the coast of Mala- 
bar, to obtain information relative to 
various religious objects that appeared 
to be connected with his professional 
duties. A serious illness, however, 
almost immediately followed, which 
brought him to the borders of the 
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grave. During this illness, his Chris- 
tian graces shone with a peculiar lus- 
tre, and even in the near approach of 
death he seemed prepared for his so- 
lemn change, and, in calmness and 
resignation, was anxious to take his 
flight to glory. 

While confined with this severe fe- 
ver, Mr. B. invariably thought that it 
would terminate in death ; and under 
this persuasion he made various ar- 
rangements respecting his publica- 
tions, his interment, the college, and 
frequently alluded to his wife and 
children, for whose sake alone he ex- 
pressed his only wish to live. But 
alas! his wife, though he knew it not, 
was now no more. The disorder, 
however, taking a favourable turn, he 
was so far recovered on the 4th of 
September, as to be able to remove, 
first to Barrackpore, and then to 
Sooksagur, about forty miles from 
Calcutta, for the change of air. 

Mr. B. during his temporary retreat 
at Sooksagur, for the re-establishment 
of his health, was diligently employed 
in Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee 
studies, with various accompany- 


ments of Rabbinical and other com- 
mentators. 


But in the midst of these 
pursuits he was interrupted by the 
afflicting intelligence of Mrs. Bucha- 
nan’s death. This distressing, though 
in some measure expected event, had 
taken place on the 18th of June, off 
the is!and of St. Helena, on board of 
the East-India ship in which she was 
returning to England. On this melan- 
choly occasion he wrote the following 
letter to Colonel Sandys. 
‘* Sooksagur, near Calcutta, 
22d Oct. 1805. 
** My dear Sandys, 

“*T have been at this place for some 
time past, in the hope of getting a 
little strength. I was visited by a 
fever about two months ago, and was 
despaired of for a day or two. But 
the prayers of the righteous were 
offered up, and my days have been 
prolonged. It was with a kind of re- 
luctance I felt myself carried back by 
the refluent waves to encounter again 
the storms of this life : for I had hoped 
the fight was done. Although unpro- 
fitable has been my life. and feeble 
my exertions, yet I was more afraid 
of the trials to come, if 1 should sur- 
vive, than of departing to my rest, if 
it was the willof God. I had made a 
disposition of my fortune to Mary, 


and her pious purposes ; (for she too 
had undertakings in view ;) believing 
that she would be much more useful 
than I could. My first care on my 
convalescence was to write to her an 
account of that event. In afew days 
afterwards the Calcutta Indiaman 
arrived from St. Helena, and brought 
me the news of my dear Mary’s de- 
cease! Before she went away, I per- 
ceived that her affections were nearly 
weaned from this world; and she 
often said, that she thought God was 
preparing her for his presence in glo- 
ry. She was greatly favoured in her 
near access to God in prayer; and 
she delighted in retirement and sacred 
meditation. She was jealous of her- 
self latterly, when she anticipated the 
happiness of our all meeting in Eng- 
land; and endeavoured to chastise the 
thought. 

“ Her sufferings were at, but 
she accounted her consolations great- 
er; and she used to admire the good- 
ness of God to her, in bringing ber to 
a knowledge of the truth at so early 
an age. It was her intention, had 
she lived to reach England, to have 
gone down with her two little girls to 
visit you; saying, ‘ We shall behold 
each other as two new creatures.’ 
You had been accused to her of being 
too peculiar, and she wished. to see 
what was aniiss. 

‘* When she found her dissolution 
drawing near, she solemnly devoted 
her two little girls to God ; and pray- 
ed that he would be their Father, and 
bring them up in his holy fear, and 
preserve them from the vanities of this 
evil world. She said she could 
willingly die for the souls of her 
children; and she did die, in the con- 
fident hope of seeing them both in 
glory. 

“* Having had it in contemplation 
to have followed my dear Mary to 
England next year, I had let my 
house-at Garden Reach to Sir John 
D’Oyly. I had also sold my furniture, 
horses, &c. previously to my pro- 
ceeding to Malabar. But in the mean 
time I fell sick ; and now that I have 
recovered, 1 mean to defer my journey 
to the coast till the new government 
be settled. Sir George Barlow is at 
present up the country; Mr. Udny is 
Deputy Governor. Both of them are 
warm supporters of religious improve- 
ment in India, and I trust they will 





do good. They know nothing of my 
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‘Memoir,’ nor any one else but Mr. 
Brown. 

“The B.’s here are affectionately 
concerned in my recovery, and pay 
me every attention in their power. 
I do not. know whether I shall go to 
England next year or not ; I am now 
a desolate old man, though young in 
years. But my path will, I doubt 
not, be made ‘clear as the noon 
day.’ 

“ By your late letters, I see that you 
are ‘ flourishing like a palm tree.’ How 
often have you passed the palm tree 
in India, without comparing it to the 
righteous man ! 

‘“*My dear Mary’s name and cha- 
racter were latterly well known among 
the excellent of the earth; and her 
memory has left a fragrance for years 
to come.” 

Having remained about two monihs 
at Sooksagur, Mr. Buchanan returned 
to Calcutta on the 4th of November, 
and, a few weeks afterwards, wrote a 
long letter to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the subject of promoting 
Christianity in India. .Within a few 
days, after finishing the above letter, 
he was again attacked with a fever 
and ague, which laid him up for a 
fortnight, and on his recovery he inti- 
mated a wish to resign his arduous 
situationin favour of Mr. Brown. On 
Christmas-day he closed his ministe- 
rial labours for this eventful year, 
with strongly recommending the diffu- 
sion of evangelical religion throughout 
the East. 

The following year Mr. Buchanan 
was employed in the college examina- 
tions, and in promoting establishments 
for the improvement of India. Among 
these designs, the translation of the 
Bible into the Oriental languages, oc- 
cupied no. small share of his atten- 
tion ; but in all his correspondences 
he seems to have been decidedly of 
opinion, that nothing could effectually 
give permanency to Christianity in 
India, but an Episcopalian Church 
Establishment and government. It 
was in -the course of this year, 1806, 
that he received from the university of 
Glasgow, of which he had formerly 
been a member, a diploma, confer- 
ring upon him the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. This title was afterwards 
confirmed by a similar honour from 
the university to which he more im- 
mediately belonged ; and few instan- 
ces have occurred, in which these 





honourable distinctions have been 
more deservingly bestowed. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 


a 


AMERICAN ALLEGORY. 


Wuen Jupiter formed the world and 
mankind to inhabit it, he sent from 
heaven to preside over human life, 
two beings, the Understanding and 
the Heart; united to each other by 
the tenderest attachment, they walked 
hand in hand over the earth, diffus- 
ing around them happiness and peace. 
The Understanding might have been 
too severe, had it been alone, and the 
Heart too playful; but by their inti- 
mate union, the former was softened 
into seriousness, the latter tempered 
into cheerfulness, and men, yielding 
to their equal sway, were composed 
without severity, or gay without being 
frivolous. This happy condition was 
not long to endure :—Jupiter, for rea- 
sons which mortals may not fathom, 
suffered Vice to have place upon the 
earth; Disorder followed in his foot- 
steps. Permitted, under the appear- 
ance of Knowledge, to associate with 
this happy couple, he insinuated into 
the Understanding suspicions of the 
Heart, and taught the Heart to fear 
the Understanding: iuey soon lost 
their confidence in each other ; their 
tender attachment was dissolved, and 
each sought to establish an authority 
independent of the other. That mutual 
influence being destroyed, by which 
each restrained the other’s excess, the 
Understanding became stern, and the 
Heart giddy and frivolous: men knew 
not to whose authority to yield; they 
were distracted between the opposing 
interests; one moment submitting to 
the Understanding,the next yielding to 
the Heart; peace and tranquillity were 
destroyed in the conflict. Jupiter 
looked down with grief upon this 
scene of disorder; he sent Death to 
introduce man into another life, from 
which Vice should be excluded, and 
where the Understanding and the 
Heart, again united more firmly than 
before, should diffuse peace and hap- 
piness over the scene of existence. 
In conformity with this mandate, the 
dominion of Death has become abso- 
lute, but the effects resulting from his 
interposition can only be known in 
another world. 
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IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


PHENOMENON 


Tue following singular fact in natural 
history, is recorded in a letter written 
by Dr. Buchanan to his friend Mr. 
Brown, in Caleutta. It is dated 
“Borders of Travancore, 18th of 
October, 1806,” 

“Tell H. who gets all my natural 
history and political remarks, that I 
write this at the bottom of the lofty 
mountain called Cape Comorin, whose 
rocky head seems to overhang its 
base. The birds which build the pen- 
dulous nests, are here numerous. At 
night each of their little habitations is 
lighted up, as if to see company. The 
sagacious bird fastens a bit of clay to 
the top of the nest, and then picks up 
a fire-fly, and sticks it on the clay, to 
illuminate the dwelling, which con- 
sists of two rooms. Sometimes there 
are three or four flies, and their blaze 
of light in the little cell dazzles the 
eyes of the bats, which often kill the 
young of these birds.” 


—_ 


STRICTURES ON “ DANCING VINDI- 
CATED.” 


(Continued from col. 169.) 


Phi next proceeds to remark, “ In 
the most civilized eras of Greece and 
Rome, we find it was a favourite 
amusement with the chief ranks of 
society: kings, heroes, and unbearded 
youths, together with queens and 
stately virgins, alike mingled in this 
graceful recreation.” Phi, however, 
will have the goodness to inform my 
ignorance, as I am not aware of any 
kings or queens, that mingled together 
in the dance; for as far as my know- 
ledge goes, I can affirm that for many 
ages in Rome, males and females 
were unaccustomed to mingle together 
in the dance, and such conduct as Phi 
imputes to the Roman ladies, would 
immediately have given them the 
name of prostitutes. In ancient 
Greece, likewise, the same custom 
was observed. But even allowing for 
the sake of argument, that they were 
accustomed to mingle together in the 
dance; are they to be our models? 
men who considered their gods with- 
out natural affection, cannibals, adul- 
terers, and murderers! I need not 
certainly endeavour to prove, that we 
should not be guided in our conduct 

No. 38.—Vol. LV. 


fire, 





by them. Suppose, however, they 
had borne the name of Christians ; 
what then? Is one man justifiable in 
his conduct, merely because another 
has acted so before him? We have 
not to do with others, but we are alone 
amenable to God for our own conduct ; 
and if dancing be justifiable, because 
Greeks and mans danced, I scru- 
ple not to affirm, that the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Perceval, and the conspi- 
racy of Cato-street, were proper, be- 
cause Pausanias killed Philip of Ma- 
cedon, and because Brutus murdered 
Julius Cesar. 

“If we refer to yet more early 
ages,” says Phi, “ still we shall find 
it to be the happy pastime’ of nature, 
and the universal celebration of festi- 
vity.” This, however, remains to be 

roved: That it is so now, may be 
inferred from the conduct of savages, 
who dance round the fire, that pre- 
the mangled limbs of their fel- 
ow-creatures, for their inhuman re- 
past; here, indeed, it is the happy 
pastime of nature, and the universal 
celebration of festivity. Al/ heathens, 
however, are not defenders of dan- 
cing, though who call themselves 
CHRISTIANS are its advocates. 

“It is well known,” says Forbes, 
in his Oriental Memoirs, “that the 
Asiatics of any respectability, of ei- 
ther sex, never dance themselves. 
Throughout Hindoostan, the master 
of a feast sends for the public dancing 
girls and musicians, to entertain his 
guests. An Indian of respectability 
could never consent to his wife dan- 
cing in public, nor can they reconcile 
the English country-dances, to their 
ideas of female delicacy. I remember 
an amiable Hindoo at Bombay being 
taken to a veranda overlooking the 
assembly room, where a number of 
ladies and gentlemen were going down 
a country-dance; on his conductor 
asking him how he liked the amuse- 
ment? he replied, ‘ Master, I not quite 
understand this business, but in our caste 
we say, If we place butter too near the 
butier will melt.’ I have often 
thought of this Hindoo,” continues 
he, ‘* when present at some particular 
waltzing in France and Germany.” 

Phi next brings scripture to his 
assistance. Before, however, the 
dancing-master can gain any advan- 
tage by his quotation from the Bible, 
(which, by the bye, ought not to be so 
_ it will be necessary for 
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OOPPIC PEL OEE OIE LOPE CEPEE CEL OEEE 


him to prove, that his dancing is of 
precisely the same description as that 
mentioned there, and that he trains 
up his pupils, merely for the purpose 
of praising the Lord in the dance. 
There was a sect that sprang up in 
Flanders, about the year 1373, who 
were called dancers, because they 
adopted this mode of worship, and 
danced together with such zeal, that 
they frequently fell down senseless, in 
consequence of their violent exertions. 
Don’t laugh, Phi, these were the true 
Pr.01 opxncewc, these were professors 
of your favourite science. Why do 
you not follow theirexample? Believe 
me, you would then make yourself 
more famous than you ever will in 
your present sphere of action. We, 
however, are not called upon in the 
gospel to worship in this manner, for 
the only places in the New Testament, 
where dancing is mentioned, are 
Luke xv. 25, where Le Clerc says the 
word means a choir of singers, and 
not dancers; and Mark vi. 22, in 
which case the dance was paid for 
with the head of a good man, ver. 16 
—29. If Phi, however, must dance, 
I should think it but proper, that he 
go to Jerusalem once a year, and offer 
all the sacrifices, &c. which are com- 
manded in the book of Leviticus; in 
which case, Mr. Editor, I think he 
may dance occasionally, especially 
as it is the custom of some in this 
country. 

Phi next speaks of the ridiculous 
figure, which a person makes who 
cannot dance, where dancing is the 
amusement of the evening, and tells 
us a very pretty story about some 
young gentleman, apparently just 
escaped from the birch and Propria 

maribus, who was not more con- 
versant with the Bible than himself, 
and who reluctantly was obliged to 
confess his ignorance on the subject, 
by being dragged into a theological 
dispute. Poor fellow! “He skulked 
into a corner,” says Phi in his usu- 
ally elegant style. Our dancing-mas- 
ter, however, is not so wise; he stands 
forth, and endeavours to puff off his 
erudition ; and, if I mistake not, he 
will some day mect with such a drub- 
bing, as will make him hold his 
peace. He thought, I suppose, that 
under his classical mask, he should 
pass without recognition from any 
one; and, like little Teucer in the 
Iliad, who got behind the shield of 





Telamon, he has been letting fly his 

uny artillery against a foe, that will, 
itis to be hoped, make ample repri- 
sals to his petty shafts. It is also de- 
sirable, that PHI will say no more 
about ordinary attainments. 

Speakinz, however, of this person 
who cannot dance, has put me in mind 
of a story related by some ingenious 
author. There was, says he, a nation 
of humpbacked men: On one occa- 
sion, while they were at church, a 
person came in witha straight back, 
which so moved their feelings of risi- 
bility, that neither could the clergy- 
man proceed, nor could his audience 
pay any attention to him; in short, 
the story informs us, that they laugh- 
ed incessantly for some time after- 
wards. In just such a situation, 
would a person be in a dancing assem- 
bly, who could not dance himself; but 
no one will say that he merits ridicule, 
nor will any one say that it is desirable 
to have a humpback, because this 
nation laughed at a straight back, a 
thing that they had never seen before. 

Phi next advises Mr. W. to become 
a spectator of one of those private 
circles, where dancing is the amuse- 
ment of the evening, i. e. to render 
himself ridiculous, and to be regarded 
as a man of very ordinary attainments. 
For shame, Phi, because you perceive 
pene inferiority in the ground which 

r. W. has chosen, you wish to bring 
him to your own sphere, and then you 
would crow, as another cock of the 
dunghill might. Mr. W. however, 
shines in a hemisphere far superior to 
a dancing assembly, for 


“Tis the mind that makes the man.” 


And though advised to become a 
SPECTATOR, if he still act as a GuAR- 
DIAN, he may ensure a more cordial 
reception with men of sense, than 
Phi ever will, notwithstanding his 
wonderful talent of poetising in prose, 
fiddling out of tune, or teaching young 
ladies and gentlemen the very rational 
accomplishment of dancing. 

After this, Phi brings out one of 
those pretty little pieces of oratory, 
so characteristic of one, who had 
made the business of life the study of 
an amusement. The sentence bears 
considerable resemblance to my ideas 
of Robinson Crusoe’s boat, when it 
had become old, i. e. awkward, crazy, 
and rotten, ‘He, (Mr. W.) will 
find,” says Phi, “every countenance 
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cheerful.” A great recommendation 
truly! So he will at the alehouse; who 
so cheerful as men sitting with pots 
and pipes, drinking destruction to 
themselves, and calling down the ven- 
geance of heaven on each other? But 
is this any recommendation of their 
conduct? ‘* He will see,” continues 
Phi, “‘ every eye sparkling with glad- 
ness, and every cheek dimpled with a 
smile, he will behold the perfection of 
personal proportion, his attention will 
be arrested, (to consider very proba- 
bly the folly and wickedness of thus 
spending time,) his heart will be soft- 
ened, and, with a pleasure communi- 
cated by sympathy, he cannot but 
acknowledge, that dancing is one of 
the most innocent and rational, as 
well as the most elegant amusemen 
of youth.” : 
Mr. W. however, sees and endea- 
vours to prevent the follies of his fel- 
low-creatures. Is he then hard-heart- 
ed? With a pleasure communicated 
by sympathy, he cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that dancing is innocent and 
rational! mostinnocent! superlatively 
rational! The whole sentence, how- 
ever, is somewhat past the compre- 
hension of my poor brain. It certain- 
ly is not an agreeable thing to retract 
a positive assertion, and how sympa- 
thy can render this so delightful, I am 
at a loss to ascertain: ‘‘ he cannot but 
acknowledge,” says Phi. Our dan- 
cing-master is quite wonderful in all 
his operations. I am highly honoured 
by such an antagonist. Mr. W. term- 
ed dancing a little while ago, a cursed 
system, and, if my memory do not fail 
me, expressed a preference to have 
his child maimed, rather than she 
should practise it. These are some- 
what decided mee yet not- 
withstanding all this, Phi engages in 
a single evening, not only that he shall 
retract his sentiments, but that he 
shall be compelled, (mark the expres- 
sion,) compelled to acknowledge that 
dancing is innocent, most innocent, 


and most RATIONAL. And what would | P 


compel him? Oh, Phi will tell you 
directly. The cheerfulness of coun- 
tenances, the sparkling of eyes, the 
dimples of faces, the hilarity of steps, 
the perfection of proportion, the arrest 
of his attention, the softening of his 
heart, and the communication of 
pleasure. What a hodge-podge! Go 
on, Phi. Maunchausen was but a bun- 
gler to you. 





PIPE LE PEL CEDEDEE POPE LEE ALE BEDE BELOPEED 


Mr. Burchell, however, was so 
hard-hearted, as, during the venting 
of the whole of this paragraph, thoug 
I exhausted my best tones upon it, to 
cry, Fudge.—If Mr.W. however,allows 
the innocency and rationality of dan- 
cing, itis more than I shall. As toits 
innocence, I will speak in the sequel. 
Where, however, is its rationality ? 
Does it regulate the desires? Does it 
strengthen the judgment? Does it 
assist the understanding? Does it 
enlighten the mind? Does it afford 
useful information? Does it amend 
the heart? No, but it im vigour 
and strength to the ily organs. 
Fudge.—It constitutes a very promi- 
nent feature in domestic happiness. 
Fudge.—We are authorized to prac- 
tise it, because the Romans and 
Greeks practised it. Fudge.—It is 
sanctioned by the scriptures. Fudge. 
—It may, notwithstanding be rational 
enough for Phi, for “‘ skulls that can- 
not teach and will not learn,” may be 
said to be beyond cure ; and as Phi’s 
head has all the appearances connect- 
ed with such circumstances, he may 
be judicious, to make his heels serve 
his turn as much as possible. Phi 
closes his exquisite Fr agen bya 
quotation from Dr. Watts, with whom 
1 must beg to differ in two or three 
particulars. Once he conceived him- 
self ateapot. This idea was certainly 
not correct; and an error of equal 
magnitude, in my opinion, is, that 
dancing is profitable to many good 
purposes. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
I 


POETRY. 


Mr. Epitor. 
S1r,—Shoald you deem the following encomi- 
ums on the y invention of Writing, and 
oe are! Printing, suitable for the 
ical department of your Magazine, I shall 
Be glad in seeing them inserted. The former 
is from the pen of a lady, and transcribed from 
a valaable work now before me; the latter 
from Ralph’s Collection of Miscellaneous 
‘oems. 


I am, Sir, your's ee y 
7 Jy' 9 >? z - 
London, 1st January, 1822. 
ENCOMIUM ON THE INVENTION OF WRITING. 
BLEst be the man ! his memory at least, 


Who found the art thus to unfold his breast, 
And t ing times an easy way, 


Their secret th 
To baffle absence, and secure delight, 
Which till that time was limited to sight. 


oughts by letters to convey; 
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The parting farewell spoke the last adieu, 
The less’ning distance past, then lost to view ; 
The friend was gone which some kind moments 


gave, 
And absence separated like the grave. 


When for a wife the youthful patriarch sent, 
The 8, jewels, and the steward went, 
And wealthy equipage, tho’ grave and slow, 
Bat nota lide t might the lover show. 

The ring and bracelets woo’d her hands and 


armis ; 
But had she known of melting words and 


charms, 
That ander secret seals in ambush lie, 
To catch the soul, when drawn into the eye, 
The fair Assyrian had not took his guide, 
Nor her soft heart in chains of pearl been ty’d. 


QN THE GENERAL HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


LONG we epee with darkness been op- 
ress’d, 
And scarce one patriarch nine whole centuries 


bless’d; 
The conquer’d world, and e’en imperial Rome, 
O’erwhelm’d in ignorance, shar’d an equal 


oom; 
Vandals and Monks, inflam’d with impious rage, 
Drove, like a torrent, learning off the stage. 
To native skies Reli slighted fled, 
And heav’nly science veil’d her blissful head. 
Mysterious jargon then devotion seem’d, 
Greek, pious idiots, heresy esteem’d. 
Yet Latin oft was read,—not understood, 
For none but pray’rs in sounds unknown were 


When some kind pow’r, (who now propitious 
smiles, 
With sweet indulgence o'er BriTANNiA’s 


181es, 
Expell’d around the gloomy Gothic night, 
cheet’d the world with dawning rays of 


light ; 
Inspit'd by him, first, FausT’s sagacious mind 
The great discov’ry open’d to mankind. 
Rude characters on wooden tablets made, 
And of the printing art the basis laid. 
Till falsile types invented by bis skill, 
With numerous tomes th’ ing nations fill. 
Vast his attempts, immortal is his fame, 
While Mentz reserves the great auspivious 


name 
Iu spite of Harlem’s or of Strasburg’s claim. 


Thence was the art translated to our coast, 
(Whose gen’rous sons ingenious CAXTON 


vd by various hands in ev’er stage, 
Till ALDUs rose the genius of the age. 
First by his care, behold learn’d Greece arise 
And the thick mists remove from mortal eyes. 
See her fam’d works in native lustre shine, 
See Athens once again the world refine ; 
While pleasing scenes o’er Europe’s realms 


’ 
pull Pte etbelitbes ev'ry mortal cheer. 
No more transcribers’ negligence is blam’d 
For faulty Iliads, or a TULLY maim’d. 
No more did Horace, bard of sprightly fire 
Mourn rader hands, or BENTLEY’s wit require. 
No more the scholar, press’d by adverse fate, 
Ptocutes 4 Livy with his whole estate. 





Guth alee Me world learn’d volames were 


ffus’d, 
And thousand bibles for one missal us’d. 
Divine Aneids each museum grace, 
While PLato’s works assume a Scotus’ place. 
Each needy student shews his classic store, 
And nr mg such treasures, kings scarce knew 
jore. 


Hail, Printing hail, thou thrice illustrious art, 
wae clear’d the head, and which reform’d 


e , 

Bless’d with new light a superstitious age, 

And purg’d the relics of ic rage. 

From thee celestial streams of learning flow, 

And to thy pow’r we pure religion owe; 

By thee assisted, LUTHER lash’d the crimes 

Of Rome’s vile clergy, and reform’d the times ; 

While off their rev’rend mask Erasmus drew, 

And ev’ry pious fraud expos’d to view; 

The labour finish’d by thy friendly aid, 

Which Huss and Wickirr long in vain es- 
say’d. 

But see, ye learn’d, from far a genial ray, 
Dawn in the East, and promise rising day ; 
See distant climes in this auspicious hour, 
Receive with transport learniug’s sov reign 


Behold this art in fam’d Byzantium* rise, 
And barb’rous Sultans hail the mighty prize. 
High it advances o’er the Mafti’s rage, 
Though priests the ruin of their craft presage. 


O! would pre age heav’n by this restore 

To Eastern lands the arts they lost before, 

By this make Turks their native rage forego, 

And the vile frauds of MEcca’s prophet shew, 

While Asia’s realins enjoy a sailor doom, 

While Greece its Athens boasts, and Thrace a 
second Rome,t 

O’er =— worlds while truth and freedom 
shine, 

And conscious nations bless the art divine! 


* Constantinople. 
+ Constantinople was anciently called New 


i  — 
SONNET. 


Mark’d ye the ruins that old Time has made 
As he has run his round?—for splendid 


towers 
——— dwelt haughty monarchs, now are 
Low as the marble tomb where darkness 


lowers, 

Enclosing men who liv’d, and once were 
young ; 

But Time has chang’d them; now they lie 
amon 

Their fathers, crambling in their mother 
earth :--- 

Yes, not an object that here has its birth, 

But feels his pow’r, and all must own his 


sway : 
And though his hours are misemploy’d, they’re 
one, 
And still will go, and nothing stay their 
ight ; 
nigh follows day, and day sacceeds to 


night, 
And thus the round is run, till years roll on :— 
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But there’s an hour will come when Time 


shall be 
No more,—that hour will bring —_ 
Jan, 1. M. 
—— 


MORNING TWILIGHT. 


THAT hour the beaming god of light 

Dawns faintly on the i of night, 

And darkness gins to waste away, 

O’erwhelmed by the solar ray, 

And twinkling stars begin to fade, 

And Lana withers to a shade, 

And drowsy fogs impend the plains, 

And universal stillness reigns, 

And ’phemeral dews—the flux of night, 

In limpid globes attract the sight ; 
That’s the Twilight. 


Primeval Twilight! infant ray ! 

Born on the fifth creative day, 

In eastern clime thou first didst rise 

In Eden’s blooming Paradise. 

Ere bird, or beast, or pristine lord, 

Was fashion’d by the eternal word, 

The morning stars in chorus sang, 

And heav’n’s expanding arches rang, 

To view thee burst the shades of night, 
Fairest Twilight. 


The weary trav’ler waits thy dawn 
On barren waste or dewy lawn, 
Or lonely glen, or mountain path, 
So oft pursu’d to instant death, 
Intrepid zeal and cheering hope 
In all his dangers bear him up. 
Fearless of ill at thy ceqvenah, 
He hasteus from his y couch, 
Aad steadily pursues his flight, 
‘Like thee, Twilight. 


As thy first ray illames the north, 
The wakeful fisher paddles forth, 
With pliant rod, and barbed bribes, 
To lure and seize the finny tribes. 
While round his cot the wild fowl fly, 
The heron’s scream, “‘the ducklings cry” 
Nor piercing cold, nor lashing foam, 
Retards this son of dawn at home. 
To thee he is a faithful wight, 
nign Twilight. 

The sturdy peasant now awakes, 
To spade the glebe or hew the brakes, 
Or drive abroad his joyfal team, 
Whose bleat or bellow hails thy beam. 
And sweetly chants his h of praise 
Responding to the linnet’s lays, 
And now the flatt’ring lark on high, 
Directs its wild notes to the sky, 
And greets thee from its aerial height, 

Belov’d Twilight. 


see sneere 


The clarion voice of chanticleer, 

Now vibrates on the slumb’ring ear, 
While fancied terrors, woes, and death, 
Are breath’d anew at every breath ; 


Awaking from the casual 
igers Fat i y 


And m 
That revell’d through the 


When angels mission’d from on high 
To visit Sodom left the sky, 
Enshrin’d their forms in human frame, 
And lonely wights at Twilight came, 

: JY us Lot they stay, 
e dawn of day, 


} my me 4 age! high 
d urge their ling’ri ost to flight, 
oe rites In the Twilight. 
The san had sunk beneath the plain, 
When Jacsh jenrsayiog on clone 
en eying on 
Met with e navies adaasn, : 
So sweet his talk, divine his air, 
The patriarch leaves each minor care, 
Entreats and —— the night away, 
And holds him till the prime of day, 
When both break on his wond’ring sight, 
God and Twili ght. 


Thy sacred beam scarce ting’d the gloom, 
a hover’d — iah’s - » 

en weeping fri repair’d to prove 
Their last tad 7 of love. = 
Bat, lo! the solid rock was rent, 
The Roman eagle’s s was spent, 
The pond’rous stone had fled the door, 
And Jesus liv’d to die no more ; 
O’er hell and death he shew’d his might, 

In the Twilight. 


While oceans roll and rivers run, 
And blazing orbs wheel round the sun, 
And circling fluids freely move, 

And youthful hearts beat high in love, 
Thy beauteous indigested ray 

Shall antecede refalgent day ; 

And nature’s longing watchfal eye 
Shall a at thy dawn with joy, 
And at the fatal, final doom, 

When chaos shall become thy tomb, 
E’en time itself shall cease with thee 


———s in vast et . 
ose dawn on death’s long dreary night 
Shall give Twilight. 
DANIEL Mc. AFEE. 
’ White-Abbey, Jan. 27th, 1822. 


a 


ON A STARLIGHT NIGHT.—BY JOHN GORTON. 


Wiat are those glittering gems of light 
That shoot their radiance through the night, 
Filling the poet’s raptur’d eye 

With holy confidence and joy, 

As he their countless numbers views, 
Lur’d to reflection by the muse? , 
Void of emotion, who can see, 


The bounding lion seeks his cave, 
To minor beasts a living grave, 
And leaves the hamlet pondering o’er 
The thund'ring echoes of his roar ; 
And prowling wolves, that widely roam, 
Like frighten’d footpads scamper home ; 
And meaner creatures leave their cell So vast, so bright, a company? . 
As timid snails forsake the shell. Whence are their beauties, whence their 
Thy mingling pity wails their plight, laws? . 

Tender Twilight. | And what their first projecting cause? 
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Worlds can they be? my wond’ring soul ! 
What force stupendous rules the whole, 
Their various motions superintends, 
Adjusts, admonishes, defends? 

ose mighty fiat does sustain 
Such myriads in yon starry plain, 
Yielding them ever a supply 
Of light, of life, and 2 
‘Whose power but God’s? Creation’s Lord 
Un el’d, whose matchless word 
Through boundless space bade matter roll, 
Assign’d its place, infus’d its soul, 
Immutable its laws prepar’d, 
Which nought can alter, nought retard.— 
Ye trav’'lers of th’ ethereal way, 
To him unwearied homage pay, 
Who first instructed you to move, 
And still your courses must approve. 


Welcom’d by Philomela’s strain, 

The sweetest warbler of the plain, 

The queen of night will soon appear, 

And all her borrow’d lustre wear :— 

Bat soft—she now emerges gay, 

Through heav’n to hold her Seatin’a way; 
Thus buxom rose she, thus she ran, 
When time, and when this earth, began. 


Avaunt, ye vain, if such there be, 

Who think such exquisite harmony, 
Wisdom and pow’r pre-eminent, 

Method, and skill, and management, 

Can be the effect of accident ; 

Go, idiots, go, unfit to look, 

Dotards, on so sublime a book ; 

But sure I wrong the haman mind, 

None such a scene can view, yet be so blind. 


a 
LINES 
Addressed to Miss R* * d, on the Death of her 


Father, Mr. M. R* * d, of W— 
in the County of Northumberland. 


> 


Say, muse, oh ! tell me, though in youth, 
What hovers round my sullen brow ? 
Say why creation fails to soothe, 
And whence these pensive musings flow? 


Say bey bf brain with hideous dreams, 
And ul visions swims around ? 
And why the whole creation seems 
To say, no peace for me is found ? 


Why do I wander o’er the plain, 
And court the river’s cooling breeze ? 
— the grove, return again, 
or still find rest, nor ought to please ? 


Where northern Tyne’s impetuous stream 
Midst craggy steeps is seen to stray, 

A mansion rose high o’er the green, 
Where rurul beauties mark the way ! 


Within these walls a father liv’d, 

P A daughter was his only care, 

Twas he the shaft of death receiv’d, 
"Tis she now sinks beneath despair. 


— nt Gan oS ons cana 

is thy tender nt gone ? 

And shalt thou deh, on shall thy worth 
Be buried in oblivion? 





No! cheer thy drooping soul again, 
Resume thy wonted lovely - my 
And still traverse the verdant plain, 
For nature smiles to see thee there. 
And when beyond this scene of care, 
ou view’ st afar thy heav’nly home, 
Let hope point out a father there ; 
No longer seek him at the tomb! 
RIVERS. 
Hexham, 26th September, 1820. 


——— 


ON VISITING THEGRAVE OF A SINCERE FRIEND 
A FEW MONTHS AFTER HIS INTERMENT. 


Lo, on this spot !—imagination forms, 
And almost leads me to ponpese i 

I see the person of my faithful friend, 
Who dwells in sure and sweet repose. 

Many an hour has glided fast away, 
Together ;—with some friendly talk ; 

Or if the sun show’d forth his genial rays, 
We took some short yet rural walk. 

But soon he left this mortal stage of life, 
To know and share some better state ;— 

Left me behind! more years to run, 
Ere I can tell my destin’d fate.— 


The sprightly limbs that mov’d with active 


force, 
Obedient to his humble will, 


Are now turn’d noxious to the friendly eye ; 
And lie all shiver’d, cold, and still. 
The bellowing winds, and clouds of gloomy 
night, . 
Cause me to quit thy silent spot;— 
Then ag riend !—though out of mortal 
sight, 
By me thou never art forgot. 


Portsea, June, 1820. 
oe 


Review.—Sketches of the Domestic 
Manners and Institutions of the Ro- 
mans, 12mo. pp. 330. London: 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 1821. 


Amone the various kinds of publica- 
tions constantly issuing from the press, 
perhaps those which come under the 
class of history are the most amusing 
and the mostinstructive. Inreading an 
account of any nation long celebrated 
for its heroes or its orators,—renown- 
ed for its virtues or its vices,—or for 
the cultivation of literature or the 
arts, we naturally contrast their works 
and the circumstances in which they 
were placed, with those of our own 
country, and of the present age; and 
it is by so doing, that we perceive the 
advantages we possess ; and it is thus 
that we can balance our own merits 
and defects. 

Not only to literature and the arts 





J. G. Cc. 
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will this remark apply, but also to the 
administration of justice, and the 
laws by which we, as a nation, are 
governed. We find that among the 
Romans, a master of slaves could kill 
them when he chose, without any no- 
tice being taken of the offence ; and 
Tacitus mentions an instance in which 
a nobleman had been murdered, but 
the murderers not being discovered, 
the whole of his slaves, amounting to 
500, were put to death :—but in the 
present day the lord and the peasant 
are on a level; neither the one nor the 
other can be injured, but the law is 
open to him, and justice will be 
awarded. 

The barbarous system of torture 
was by them established as a law; 
and a variety of other customs then 
existed, upon which we now look with 
horror and disgust.—Their domestic 
history will give rise to the same 
ideas; for half the comforts and con- 
veniences of life which we now enjoy, 





science void of offence towards God 
and man.” 

Such a work as this before us, our 
readers will be aware, must princi- 
pally be gathered from the labours of 
others, and no inconsiderable pains 
are required in compiling from those 
authors who have written upon the 
subject. The writer acknowledges 
his obligations to the French work 
of Professor d’ Arnay, to Kennet, 
Potter, and Dr. A. Adam, on Roman 
Antiquities, the splendid publication 
of Count Caylus, and the various com- 
mentators on Pliny, Juvenal, and 
Persius. 

The author commences his work 
with a description of the state of soci- 
ety in ancient Rome, and notices the 
foreign warfare they waged, and the 
continual strife existing between the 
patricians and plebeians—for greater 
power on the part of the one, and for 
independence on the part of the other. 
These internal disorders, added to 


were to them unknown. In the means | foreign hostility, gave Rome but very 


of acquiring information, too, 
possess.the most decided advantage— 
instance only newspapers :—tis true 


we | 


short intervals of repose:—these in- 
tervals were, however, employed 
principally in agriculture, in which 


they knew of such a vehicle of know- | all classes of the people nearly took an 


ledge, but they had no idea or means 
of circulating them, for their practice 
was to post up one in a public path, 


to which all must resort who wished to | 


acquire the information they contain- 
ed.—We cannot refrain from noticing 
the wide difference between their ma- 
gistrates and kings, and those of our 
own day: now we too often find them 
haughty and imperious, almost dis- 
daining to look upon those who are 
beneath them in rank, as if they were 
not fellow-subjects of the same great 
King; but among the Romans we 
may read of men renowned for virtue 
and for courage, taking pleasure in 
the humblest occupations of rural 
life,—of a Quintus Cincinnatus, of 
Cato the Censor, of Scipio Africanus, 
and ahost of others, who would exert 
themselves in the cause of liberty, 
and then not think themselves degrad- 
ed by following the plough, or hand- 
ling the spade. Such facts should 
have their due effect upon the mind: 
indeed, the principal aim and end of 
history ought to be the holding up of 
men celebrated for their virtues to our 
admiration, while we see that folly 
and wickedness meet with their due 
reward; which should lead us to steer 
our course through life “ with a con- 
1 





equal share. 

In the early period of the Republic, 
the Romans were at once agricultu- 
rists and soldiers, and on the whole 
happy and contented; but no sooner 
had second Punic war ceased, and 
Greece, Asia, and Assyria, were 
added to their conquests, than they 
forgot their ancient simplicity of man- 
ners, and became enervated by the 
most refined voluptuousness ;—they 
vied with each other in costliness and 
magnificence, in dress, and food, and 
habitations; resigned the cultivation 
of their farms to servants and slaves, 
whom they loaded with fetters, and 
fed on bread and water, while they 
gave themselves up to every species 
of luxury and dissipation.—In the 
year 537 the Oppian law was enacted, 
prohibiting the wearing of clothes of 
various colours, ornaments, and the 
use of carriages; but this law was 
after a few years repealed ;—and to 
add to the whole, the seat of justice 
was corrupted—the senators became 
tyrants instead of protectors,—and 
profligate habits gained upon all clas- 
ses of the community. 

Chap. II. consists of a classification 
of the Roman citizens into different 
tribes, as patricians, knights, plebei- 
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ans, and slaves: and contains an 
account of the mode of choosing cen- 
sors, tribunes, &c.—the account our 
author gives is sufficiently clear, but 
brief, to which we must refer our 
readers. 

Chap. III. contains an account of the 
mode of pleading incivil and criminal 
cases, courts, orations, method of 
trial, &c.—The invaluable trial by 
jury was to them unknown, though 
we are informed that the mode of 
judging in criminal cases seems to 
have nearly approached it. 

“ A certain number of senators and knights, 
or other citizens of high consideration, were 
annually chosen by the pretor, to act as his 
pepe and of these, ewe reg _ vara 

oes no’ » Were appoin Sit in ja oa 
ment oar ith him. They decided by H = 
jority of voices, and returned their verdict 
either guilty, not guilty, or uncertain ; in which 
latter instance the cause was deferred ; but if 
the votes for uittal and condemnation were 
equal, the culprit was discharged ; or, accord- 
ing to some aathors, his fate was then decided 
by the pretor.” 


In a note in chap. IV. we have an 
account of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
—Our readers are aware of the cause 
of the destruction of these towns—the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius :—They 
were buried in the ashes and lava, 
and accidentally discovered by a pea- 
sant digging at 70 feet from the sur- 
face of the earth, in the year 1689. 
Both towns are in the vicinity of Na- 

les.—This chapter is on the buildings 
in Rome ;—it was a complete mass of 
thatched cottages, before its destruc- 
tion ‘by the Gauls, in the 364th year 
after its foundation ; but it was not 
until the reign of Augustus that it 
could boast any splendid edifices.— 
The conflagration, in the time of that 
odious tyrant, Nero, reduced it again 
to ashes, when it was rebuilt in a 
lar form; and from that time may 
be dated the taste for decoration and 
vastness of design, which has conti- 
nued to excite the wonder and admi- 
ration of succeeding ages. 

Chap. V. is devoted to a description 
of gardens, seats, &c. and we have a 
long account of the celebrated gar- 
dens and villa of Pliny, the natu- 
ralist. 

In chap. VI. we are informed that 
“ Rome had existed 460 years before 
its inhabitants distinguished any other 
divisions of the day than morning, 
noon, and night:” when solar dials 
were invented, and then water clocks, 





“to form an idea of which, we must 
imagine a basin filled with water, 
which was emptied in 12 hours, by 
means of a small hole in the bottom, 
into another vessel of equal capacity, 
in which the water rose by degrees 
around a column, on which the hours 
were marked perpendicularly.” He 
then notices the division of the day, 
year, the Julian year, new style, in- 
tercalary months, &c. into which we 
cannot enter; and concludes his chap- 
ter by noticing the soothsayers, &c, 
who exercised so great ory over 
the minds of the people, that nothing 
of any importance was undertaken 
without their first being consulted.— 
‘‘ Their religion consisted in unbound- 
ed polytheism ; every virtue, every 
vice, every real property of the mate- 
rial, and every fancied quality of the 
imaginary world, every faculty of the 
mind, and power of the body, was pre- 
sided over by its peculiar deity,”—— 
“till, after a lapse of more than a 
thousand years from the foundation of 
the city, Christianity was. established 
as the religion of the state.” 

We must, however unwillingly, 
draw our notice of this work to a 
close. There are twenty chapters in 
the volume, containing information on 
nearly every subject that can be enu- 
merated, and weil fulfilling the title 
‘ Domestic Manners and Institutions :’ 
amusements — houses — libraries — 
baths—dress—marriage ceremonies, 
&o. &e. (a list not easily enumerated,) 
whichare noticed in an intelligible and 
agreeable manner. 

The work closes with an account of 
the funeral rites—tombs—monumen- 
tal inscriptions, &c.—a very proper 
subject we would say,—as it reminds 
us of our own mortality. The period 
of mourning for friends or relatives 
was short,—widows were bound to 
mourn for one year ; during this time 
they laid aside every ornament, and 
appeared only in black. 

In closing this review, a variety of 
ideas rush in upon our minds :—the 
stream of time has swept generation 
after generation frem the face of the 
earth; and it may be our lot next :— 
some future ages may be as interested 
in the perusal of the history of our 
times; as we are now in that of the 
Romans; let us then do all in our 
power to leave a good name behind 
us, that they may say of us, as we 
could not help exclaiming in the 
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SOOO OL OEPEEOEPELEPOLELOPOLOE 


course of reading this work, 

withstanding the vices it records: 

*« Shades of our sires! O sacred be your rest, 

And lightly lie the turf upon your breast! 

Flowers round your urus breathe sweet beyond 

compare, 

And spring eternal shed its influence there !”’ 

GIFFORD’S JUVENAL. 


We rise from the perasal of this in- 
teresting volume with very favourable 
impressions of the ability of its author, 
and urgently invite the attention of 
our juvenile readers to its valuable 


pages. 


2eere 


not- 


rem 


Review.—Travels in South Africa, 
undertaken at the request of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, Se. &e. By 
the Rev. John Campbell, in two vols. 
8vo. pp. 321—384. London: West- 
ley, Stationer’s - Court, Ludgate- 
Street, 1822. 

In the thirty-second number of the 

Imperial Magazine, we gave a por- 

trait of this indefatigable and courage- 

ous traveller, with whose former jour- 
nal the public have already been both 
entertained and gratified. 

The present.is an entire new work, 
which has only just, issued from the 
press. It has fallen into our hands 
only a few hours since, so that we 
have not had time to examine the 
multifarious subjects of which it 
treats. We have, however, made 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with 
the outline of its contents, to assure 
ourselves, that these volumes will 
prove highly interesting, and, we have 
no doubt, will command an extensive 


e. 
Mr. Campbell has not filled his pa- 
ges with a detail of abstract philosophi- 
cal specalations, but with an account of 
facts and incidents, which, during his 
arduous, journeys among the savages 
of Africa, fell under his own personal 
observations. His volumes bear evi- 
dence, that he has watched the man- 
ners of this, untutored race with a 
eareful eye, and that he has registered 
the various singularities which fell 
under his notice with an impartial 
hand, without losing sight of the im- 
portant object for which his journey 
was en; namely, the practi- 
cability of sending among these 
Son of 


neoinans the gospel of the 
In these volumes, there isa certain 
No. 38,—Vot. IV. 





freshness in the delineatious, which 
no artifice could contrive, which every 
reader wishes to perceive, but of 
which too many modern tours, jour- 
nals, and voyages, are miserably des- 
titute. With the manners and cus- 
toms which prevail in the interior of 
Africa, we have only a partial ac- 
quaintance; every work, therefore, 
which, fcanded upon actual observa- 
tion, treats of these subjects, by de- 
veloping new features in the human 
character, merit and insure the atten- 
tion of mankind. From this work 
we shall now proceed to select some 
specimens, which, though they have 
no immediate connection with one 
another, will set the author and the 
production of his pen in a favourable 
and commanding light. To these 
anecdotes and incidents we shall take 
the liberty of giving such titles as 
their leading ideas seem to demand. 

Affection and Hi ity——‘ He (Mr. Baird) 
had a Bush girl about eight, and a boy about 
ten years of age, who were very interesting 
children. A field-cornet higher up the coun- 
try procured them from their parents, to be 
trained up as servants. After they had been 
at the field-cornet’s a few days, they ran. off 
unperceived, and two days afterwards they 
were found half-starved in the wilderness, a 
locked in each other’s arms. Although 
boy had been but a short time in his service, 
he waited at table, and acted his part very 
vol. A late exploit of the lad is worth re- 
cor - 

es te Storkenstrome, Landdrost of Graaf 
Reynet, and Mr. Baird, were travelling in 
horse waggons, when the rivers were swollen 
by the rams. On coming to the ford of a cer- 
tain river, a slave assured them it was not 
deep, on which Mr. Baird’s waggon proceed- 
ed; one of the fore horses fell, but the driver 
continued lashing the other horses till they 
dragged over both the fallen horse and the 
waggon. Those behind, aboer ting. fits, 5 
cess, attempted to cross likewise, but fiye of 
the horses were drowned, and the 


long 
island. After showing the t 
body, they threw it over; which 
ing the island, he seized and 


y how. to fasten 
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desire, ad ig as far as he could into the 
— stream, they dragged him over as 
fast as possible. The fate of the little dog I 
do not recollect.” vol. 1, p. 21 


Notions of Creation and of a Future State.— | of 


“ Mr. Smit, from a child, has had much inter- 
course with Bushmen, and can their 
language as well as any native. He said that 
they did not believe in a God, or the great Fa- 
ther of men, but in the devil, who, they affirm, 
made every thing with his left hand; that they 
believe they shall rise again from the dead ; 
for, when they bary the dead, they lay the 
body on the ground, with an omy: or 
= covering both with bushes and stones. 

ey put the assagais by his side, that when 
he arises he may ve something to defend 
himself with, Bsa a living; bat, if 
they hate the de: "nage they deposit no 
assagais, that when he arises he may either 
be murdered or starved. They suppose, that 
some time after they arise they toa 
land: where there will be abundance of excel- 
lent food.” 29. 

Honour and H .—‘* One peculiarity in 
the conduct of the Bushmen is deserving of 


at noon 96.” 40. 
and Medical K: .—** One of 
long, wide incision across his back, 
not It was made to cure a 
ins. Some had plasters of cow- 
ig covering the whole fo as an orna- 
‘ had the forehead painted with 
= What a capricious thing is taste?” 
p- 47. 

Mutilation.‘ The greater part of the Co- 
rannas had a joint taken from their little Aas 

e. 


sheep sien 


kle. The man had a bow, and a quiver full of 
arrows. They had of the en- 


knocking with his elbows 
Inquiring how long it was sincéhe 





his skin, which was extremely dirty, after 
considering a little, he said be could not tell, 
lougi Me — ? a = Aeow His _ 
aughed heartily on hearing the question. One 
the beg Ladime the tobacco 
between two stones into snuff, mixed it with 
the white ashes of the fire; the mother then 
took a large pinch of the composition, putting 
the remainder into a piece of goats’skin amo 
the hair, and folde 


pp- 61, 62. 
( To be continued. ) 
—— 


it up for futare use. 


Review—Remarks on Unitarianism, 
addressed to the Inhabitants of the 
Staffordshire Potteries, p. 21. Tom- 
kinson, Stoke upon Trent. 1822. 


Tne author of this pamphlet, who, 
whether through pride or diffidence, 
has concealed his name, had no occa- 
sion to be ashamed of his performance. 
So far as the limits of his pages would 
allow, he has entered fally into the 
merits of the questions on which he 
has employed his pen; and those 
against whom he argues will find him 
to be no contemptible antagonist. 

The sources of argument which he 
has explored, are both numerous and 
diversified; and he has furnished 
evidence, that had he been so dis- 
posed, he might have extended his 
= to an almost indefinite 

gth. This, however, would in a 
great measure have defeated his de- 
sign, which was, to present to his 
neighbours, in a condensed form, and 
at a low price, his reasons for reject- 
ing the “‘ Unitarian’s Appeal.” In this 
he has happily succeeded ; comprising 
his within twenty-one pages, 
and selling his pamphlet for six- 
pence. Fora production so short we 
cannot allow room for any quotations; 
but we feel no hesitation in avowin 
that few publications have appea 
on this controversy, in which so much 
solid argument has been imbodied 
within so narrow a compass. 


a 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE SOCT- 
‘ETY. 

Tue forty-third anniversary of this 

benevolent institution was held in the 

King’s Concert-Room, Haymarket, 

Gambier in the chair, on May 
8th, 1821. The report, which was 
afterwards printed and circulated, has 
lately fallen into our hands, and we 
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have examined its contents with 
much pleasure. 

It must always be gratifying to a 
pious mind, to find, in the more ex- 
alted ranks of society, an harmonious 
co-operation to distribute among the 
brave defenders of their country, that 
book, which, through divine grace, is 
calculated to make them wise unto 
salvation ; but it is still much more 
satisfactory to learn, that the exer- 
tions of benevolence have not been 
made in vain. 

During the year, which terminated 
with this anniversary, it appears that 
10,142 Bibles and Testaments had 
been distributed among the soldiers 
and sailors of our army and navy, 
the amount of which, although the 
institution has been liberally support- 
ed, exceeds the means of meeting the 
expenditure. - 

n this report, extracts from twenty- 
four letters are inserted, the whole of 
which tend to enforce the necessity 
and utility of furnishing our ships and 
regiments with the word of life. One 
of these extracts, from an officer com- 
manding one of his majesty’s ships 
lately paid off, and dated March, 1821, 
is as follows : 

“T wish all success to your equating 
Meeting at » 48 an important branch 
an admirable Institution, productive, I be- 
lieve, of much religious, moral, and 
sional benefit. In the Ship I last commanded, 
we were fully supplied with Bibles and Testa- 
ments, from the Naval and Military Bible 
Society; all of which were distributed gra- 
tuitously to the men, ing to their messes, 
on oe bes first er a and Sa se 
certainl a: : as sa iu Te- 

aests for indi donations of beck were 
frequently made during the whole time the 
Ship remained in commission (nearly three 
years and a half, 
as well as the 
scribe a | 


(nearly 
and on paying off, the Crew, 
er . to sub- 
sum to the Naval and Military 
Bible Society than I thought it right to take 


from them. 
“TI think the effects, as far as they could be 
traced, were very favourable to the interests 
of morality, and the good of the service. Be- 
fore we , desertion had quite ceased, 
as had the necessity for flogging: the habits 
of drunkenness, other vicious indalgen- 
ces, had quite di ared on board ; 
obedienceand activity of the crew were highly 
pra sr gg, been very favourably 
noticed. ey all volunteered to re-enter in 
the Ship, if she were continued in commis- 
sion; and I have heard from an excellent offi- 
cer, who carried a great part of them with 
him into another Ship, to which he ny A 
e 
same good conduct.” 


pointed, that he still observes in them 
It was to produce effectssimilar to 





these, which the extract re- 
cords, that this: noble ‘nstitution was 
established; and in proportion as 
these become general, a moral reform- 
ation in our army and navy will be ac- 
complished. An undertaking so be- 
nignant in its principle, and so salu- 
tary in its results, has an imperious 
claim to support, and that man must 
be as destitute of humanity as of reli- 
gion, who would not give a Bible to 
a sailor, if only to preserve him from 
drunkenness and a cat-o’-nine-tails. 


—__ 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &e, &c. 


Tea.—The following are the quanti- 
ties of soluble matter of tea in water, 
and in alcohol, the weight of the pre- 
cipitate by isinglass, and the propor- 
tion of inert woody fibre in green and 
black tea of various prices ; it is given, 
not as throwing any important light on 
the cause of the different qualities of 
tea, but as containing the results of 
actual experiments :— 


Inert 
residue. 





BESBSLKSBS | vith betty. 


BS! 
37 
36 
-| 36 


Natural History.—Humboldt says, 
that naturalists already know 56,000 
species of c s and phene- 

ous plants, 44,000 insects, 2,500 
fishes, 700 reptiles, 4,000 birds, and 
500 mammifere. In Europe alone 
there exists nearly 80 mammiferz, 
400 birds, and 30 reptiles. There 
are under this temperate boreal zone 
5 times as many species of birds as 
mammifere ; 5 times as many compo- 
site as amentaceous and coniferous 
plants ; 5 times as many leguminous 
as there are orchideous and euphor- 
biaceous. 

Lithographic Paper.—M. Senefel- 
der, the celebra romoter of the 
lithographic art, has lately invented a 
kind of paper or card, as a substitute 
for the magnesian limestone usually 
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employed. This card is covered on 
one or both faces with an argillo- 
Galcareous mixture, which has the 
property of receiving the ink, or the 
crayon, in the same way that the 
stone does, and of undergoing the 
ordinary preparation, and furnishing 
impressions as neat and‘ perfect as 
those obtained from designs traced on 
stone. Count Lasteyrie has examined 
and used this paper, and given a fa- 
vourable report upon it. 

Use of Larch Bark in Tanning.— 
Mr. E. Smith, from repeated trials 
made by himself and friends, strongly 
recommends the use of larch bark in 
tanning, not only for light calf, deer, 
or sheep skins, but for stout hides; 
and states, that sole-leather, tanned 
with it, and worn against other 
leather tanned with vallonia, resisted 
the wear better, and did not imbibe 
so much water. He then asks, whe- 


ther there is any further occasion for 
the importation of Dutch or German 
bark ? 

- Encroachment of the Sea on the East 
Coast of America.—On the East coast 
of America, the sea appears to en- 


croach upon the land more and more 
from North to South. At Cape Mary, 
where the Delaware falls into the 
Atlantic ocean, a house is built, on 
the wall of which are inscribed the 
following important observations: 


Distance of the sea 
from the house. 


The inhabitants of the coast of 
Brazil say that they have made sinilar 
observations, but we have no parti- 
culars of them. There is a building 
at Ilheos, which was formerly ‘at a 
good distance from the sea-shore, but 
is now scarcely a hundred steps. from 
the breakers. 

The Dugong.—Sir T. S. Raffles has 
seut to England a skeleton of the 
Dugong, from Samatra. This crea- 
ture grazes at the bottom of the sea, 





without legs ; and is of the figure and 
form of the whale; the position and 
structure of its mouth enables it to 
browse upon the fuci and submarine 
alge, like a cow in a meadow, and 
the whole structure of the masticating 
and digestive organs shows it to be 
truly herbivorous. It never visits 
land, or fresh water, but lives in shal- 
low inlets, where the water is two or 
three fathoms deep. Their usual 
length is eight or nine feet. Buta 
curious, and to some, perhaps, the 
most interesting part of the detail of 
the history of this animal, is, that the 
flesh resembles young beef, being very 
delicate and juicy. 

Method of Illuminating the Dials of 
Public Clocks with Gas.—Messrs. John 
and Robert Hart, of Glasgow, who 
have been long known to the public 
for their scientific acquirements, as 
well as their practical ingenuity, have 
erected a very ingenious apparatus for 
illuminating with gas the dials of the 
Tron Church and Post-office steeple, 
in Glasgow. ‘‘The apparatus con- 
sists of a No. 1 Argand burner, placed 
a few feet out from the top of the dial, 
and enclosed in a nearly hemispheri- 
cal lantern, the front of which is 
glazed; the back forms a parabolic 
reflector ; the dial receives not only 
the direct, but a conical stream of 
reflected rays, and is thus so bril- 
liantly illuminated, that the hours 
and hands can be seen with nearly 
the same distinctness at a distance as 
through the day. To mask the obtuse 
appearance of the lantern, its back 
has been made to assume the form of 
a spread eagle, above which is placed 
the city arms, the whole handsomely 
executed and guilt. The gas-pipe 
and lantern move on an air-tight joint, 
so that the lantern may be brought 
close to the steeple for cleaning when 
necessary. The gas is first ignited by 
means of a train or flash-pipe, so per- 
forated, that when the gas issuing 
from the holes at the one end is light- 
ed, the holes along the pipe become 
so, and thus the gas inside the lantern 
is kindled, as if by a train ofiry gun- 
powder: in this way the light might 
be first communicated either from the 
street or from the steeple. The effect 
of the lighted dial is at once cheerful, 
pleasant, and useful. By a simpie 
contrivance, ‘the clock @isengages a 
small detent, something similar to the 
farum in wooden clocks. ‘This shuts 
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the gas cock,and instantly extinguishes 
the light.” 

German Translations.—The Germans 
are not only great original writers, 
but great translators also. Among 
the works which have recently ap- 
peared in a German dress, are many 
of our books of travels; among these 
may be enumerated, Dodwell’s Clas- 
sical Tour in Greece,. Hughes’s inte- 
resting work on that country and 
Sicily, and Kinneir’s Travels through 
Asia Minor. Anastasius has also 
been translated by Lindau, who has 
familiarized his countrymen with ma- 
ny of the celebrated Scotch Novels. 
Translations of the following works 
have likewise appeared, viz :-—Luc- 
cock on Wool, Busby’s History of 
Music, Greenough on Geology, and 
the publications of Malthus and Say 
relative to the depression of com- 
merce. 

Russia.—Mittau, the capital of the 
province of Courland, is distinguish- 
ing itself by the progress it is making 
both in literature and the arts. There 
are there now, several important pri- 
vate collections of paintings ; and the 
Literary Society and Museum, esta- 
blished about four years ago, are at 
present in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. 

Sculpture.—Thorvaldsen is about to 
execute, at Cracow, a monnment of 
the young Count Potocki, who fell in 
battle at the age of 26. He has nearly 
completed his exquisite statue of Ja- 
son, after an interval of ten years 
from its commencement; and also 
another of his masterpieces, the Mer- 
cury, intended for the Princess Ester- 
hazy. One of his most recent pro- 
ductions, is the bust of the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, which, indepen- 
dently of its merits as a work of art, 
worthy of the chisel of this admirable 
sculptor, is interesting for the extreme 
resemblance it possesses to the ori- 
ginal. 

Gas.—It has been found by experi- 
ment, that oil of bitumen, or coal tar, 
which is considered as waste by those 
who make and burn gas, if mixcd 
with dry sawdust, exhausted logwood, 
or fustic, to the consistence of paste, 
and allowed to remain until the water 
is drained off,—2 cwt. of the mass 
being put into the retort, instead of 
coal, will pfoduce more gas, and be 
less ofiensive, than the same quantity 
of canal-coal; and the process may be 





repeated until the whole of the tar is 
consumed r 


Green Paint.—Gas tar, mixed with 
yellow ochre, makes an excellent 
green paint, very usefal for preserv- 
ing coarse wood-work, or other arti- 
cles. 

New Arrow Shipwrechs.—Mr. 
John Murray has found that the com- 
mon musket may be employed in pro- 
pelling an arrow and line to the shore 
from the ship, or vice versé. The 
arrow, made of hickory, or ash, and 
loosely fitting the calibre of the mus- 
ket, is discharged with gunpowder, 
the charge being less than the usual 

uantity. These arrows are three or 
our inches longer than the barrel of 
the musket, are shod with iron at 
the point, having an eye, through 
which the line is threaded. The 
lower end enters a socket, which must 
be in complete contact with the wad- 
ding of the piece. The line never 
snaps, and the average distance 
to which the arrow and a log-line can 
be projected, may be estimated at 230. 
feet ; in one case an iron rod was car- 
ried 333 feet. The arrow may also be 
projected over buildings on fire, and 
carry a rope-ladder, which could be 
drawn over the roof by a line attached 
to the other side, and instantaneously 
afford a fire-escape. 

New Straw Bonnets;—Mr. Cobbett 
states that a farmer’s daughter, of 
Connecticut, has lately sent to the 
Society of Arts a bonnet made of 
grass, infinitely superior to Leghorn. 
This grass is the Poa pratensis; 
usually called spear grass. Mr. Cob- 
bett has sent for some seed, and 
suggests that wheat and rye straw 
might be grown very fine, if grown 
only for the straw, and that, if cut 
just before turning ripe, it would 
make bonnets equal to Leghorn. It 
is the turning ripe that renders straw 


brittle. 

Quadrature of the Circle.—M. Sea- 
marella, a Venetian geometrician, 
announces in the Gazette of Venice, 
of 23d November, that he has solved 
the problem of the quadrature of the 
circle, and that he is ready to demon- 
strate it incontrovertibly to all the ma- 
thematicians in the world. 

Musty Flour and Bread.—E. Davy, 
Esq. of the Cork Institation, has 
found that carbonate of magnesia, 
(i. e. common magnesia,) will correct 
the musty smell and taste of damaged 
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flour. The to be used are 


results bread more t 
and spongy, whiter, more le 
in flavour, and capable of keeping 
— than that in en oe 

mprovement im ringed nstru- 

ments.—M. Fischer, of Leipsic, re- 

contnetie the use of platinum wit 
as a substitute for brass and steel, in 
the strings of musical instruments. 
He describes the tone as much finer 
than in instruments in which the usual 
metals are employed, and it certainly 
ete the almost unique advan- 
ay ro ge its metallic brilli- 

pa ough surrounded by the 
continued deposit of a damp atmo- 


sphere. 

Supply of Water.—The inhabitants 
of Tottenham having long been dis- 
tressed for water, are now supplied 
by the very simple means of boring ; 
but we apprehend that the small capa- 
city of the perforation will render it 
eye os liable to be choaked up, 

malignancy or negligence. The 

perforation is effected by the mere 
Lome of iron rods, forced into the 
earth by a windlass. The workmen 
in a few days get to a genuine spring 
of pure water, fit for every purpose of 
life; after the water is found, they 


merely put tin pipes down the aper- 
ture, and it throws a fine stream 


from four to five feet high. The first | § 


that was formed gives a supply of 
twenty-nine gallons a minute. But 
the most important circumstance is 
the smallness of the expense. Seve- 
ral artisans perform the work for from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds; from 


this statement it will immediately oc- 


cur how easily large neighbourhoods 
may be oe with water. Inde- 
pendently of the difference of the ex- 
pense, the water from these springs 
must be more wholesome than that 
supplied from sluggish streams, ex- 
= to receive all the filth which 

or malice may throw into 


i 
Hiterarp Motices. 


Just Published, Numbers 1 and 2 of The 
Book of Curiosities; or, Wonders of the 
Great World. Containing an account of what- 
ever is remarkable in Nature and Art, Science 
and Literature. A new compilation from the 





most authentic sources. 
of en’ 


“With an heneotin 


one .* experiments and 
me Platts, Authof of 


The seventh edition, considerably impro 
of the Dictionary of the Bible, by “the 1 a 
James Wood, in 2 vols. octavo, with plates. 
Dair Rhan, or Bun- 


va 
engravings 

“an the Proat New Editions of the followi 
Vill spect iamterd sl utility and interest, whi 
wi y appear 

The Farmer's Directory, and Guide to the 
Farrier, Grazier, and Planter, including valu- 
able directions in Domestic Economy, with 
suitable plates, finely executed. 

The Panorama of Scienceand Art, by James 
Smith, 2 vols. 8vo. Also by the same author, 
The Mechanic, or Compendium of Practical 
Inventions, 2 vols. 8vo. Both these works 
are eminently adapted to the Library of the 
Ingenious Student, and Intelligent Mechanic, 
as Fong as highly interesting to the general 
reader 

The History of Stamford, in Lincolnshire, 

g its ancient and ‘modern state, to 
ee is added an account of St. Martin’ 8, 
Stamford Baron, and Great and Little Wo- 
tonshire, is now in the 


, in No 
are and Nall chery be published, although Mr. 
Drakard, of of Stamford. The work, 
ina ——. measure compiled from former ne 
torians, contains several new and interesting 
documents, and will be embellished with a 
number of excellent vings. 
Mr. Overton has in — an ae 


the Truth and Use of the Book 
hecies, visions, and ac- 


olney. The The books. of Genesis 

ron Bown - aie defended. The former by its 
prserary 4 

oy ee ~~ the tenth a 

cube of seven years, between Christ’s birth 

and his ri from the dead, and the tenth of 


and Subciaphows Guide, ~ John 
Esq, third edition, 1 vol. 12mo, 
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- 


Select meee ae = _— — Ma- 
esty, George III. is Ro i 38 
ie Duke of Kent, 1 vol. Svo. , ~~“ 

Anecdotes, accompanied with observations, 
selected and compiled by J. Thornton, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Tour of the Dove, a Poem, by John Ed- 
wards. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Memoir of her late Majesty Queen Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, by John Wilks, Jun. 2 vols. 


8vo. 

The Old Testament, arranged in historical 
and chronological order, on the basis of Light- 
foot’s Chronicle, by the Rev. George Towns- 
end, M. A. 2 thick vols. 8vo. 

Elements of Oral Langeege, or a Disserta- 
tion on the Art of Speech,~inclading a Univer- 
sal Alphabet, by John Freeman. 

Scriptare Antiquities, comprehending a 
summary of the religious institutions, customs, 
and manners, of the Hebrew nation, by the 
Rev. John Jones, 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Christian Youth’s Instructor, or Bible 
Class Book, designed for the use of schools 
and families, by the Rev. E. Farrar, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

A Grammar of the English Language, de- 
signed for schools, &c. by John Ta ~* 

A practical English Grammar, for the ase 
of schools, nh the Rev. W. Putsey. 

A Grammar of the Engli de- 


signed for schools, &c. with criti es and 
notes, by James.Taylor, Musician in the band 
of the Royal Horse Guards. 

The French Protestant; by the Author of 
the Italian Convert, &c. &c. 

Recitations ; humorous, serious, and satiri- 
cal, in verse, together with Strictares on 
Public Schools, by James Rondeau. Svo. has 


Vocabulary of Latin Nouns, Adnouns, 
Verbs, and Adverbs, being an Appendix to 
“A Key to the Latin Language,” by John At- 
kinson, is just published. 


A Price of Grain " the 12 
swans Flees, fron the Vase 
Wheat.|Barley.|Oats.| Rye.|Beans.|Peas- 


s. ds. bu 
Jan. 26. 50 20 2/16 9/24 5 
Feb. 2.49 19 10 |15 11 
9. 48 20 0)15 6 
16.49 1, 19 6/15 7 





Average Prices of Sugar| Jan.29, - 

Jan. 30, 33s. 24d. owt. Feb. 2, 5, 

Feb. 6, 32 4 9, 12, 
13, 32 


‘ 16, 19, 
20, 31 23 





’ 
Total - 10 
Neat Amount of Duty on Paper paid into the 
, for the Years ending Jan. ith, 
Joa & 1s 
and. Scotland. Total. 


rs BS. 0:d. Bi 
1820,21. 425,753 0 0 | 37,200 1 0) 462,953 
| i120 





d. 
10 

1821, 2. 454,212 00 0 0| 495,412 00 

Drawback on Exports from England. 


1820, 21. £17,602 11 0 
10 


1821, 2. £20,297 10 0 
See Col, 75, Vol. I. and Col. 294, Vol. IL. 





Price of Stocks, London, Feb. 23. 
Bank Stock, 


$per Cent, Heed. 
Sper Ca id 7 


An. 20} 9-16ths. 
taae, Doct onan 


5 (31111-42484) 
Course of Exchange, 8 11-84 per Cent. 
Prices of 
French 5 


Danish 5 per Cent. with div. fr. Jan. 1, 83} to 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. with div. fr. Jan. 1, 69}. 
Spanish 5 per Cent. Bonds, with div, fr. Oct. 





1811, 12,596,803 ; for 
a 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1. On the Marriage Ring. 
J. H. B. asks, When was the ring 
first instituted in the ceremony of 
9 


2. On Shaving. 

When was the custom of shaving 

first introduced into England? 
3. On Self Instruction. 

A young man of Leeds, anxious to 
obtain a knowledge of English Gram- 
mar, Astronomy, Geography, Che- 
mistry, and Natural History, but be- 
ing poor, would feel greatly obliged 
to any of our correspondents who 
would point out to him, through the 
medium of this Magazine, a few 
books on the above subjects, suitable 
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to the different gradations of a learner, 
likewise the best mode of studying 
them, &c. 


4. On Antediluvian Fecundity. 


In Scholey’s edition of the Bible, 
in a note on the verse where Cain 
says, ‘And it shall come to pass, that 
every one that findeth me shall slay 
me,’ it is stated, that Dr. Dodd com- 
putes there to have been, in the 128th 
year of the world, as many as 421,164 
men, without reckoning women or 
children. As this appears wonderful, 
Wm. of Piccadilly, would be glad to 
know upon what principle, according 
to scripture, the calculation is made, 
to r the result probable. 


: 5. ‘On Church Music. 


Wm. Waleis asks, Has the use of 
wusic in Christian worship any sanc- 





tion in scriptare, when, and by whom, 
was it introduced into the Christian 
Church ? 

6. On the title “ Esquire.” 

A correspondent inquires, What 
qualifications originally gave claim to 
this title, and have they received any 
subsequent modifications ? 

7. On Thunder and Lightning. 

A querist observes,Every one knows 
to what philosophers attribute the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning. 
—Will some of your correspondents, 
through the medium of your Maga- 
zine, attempt a reconciliation of the 
generally received opinion, to the ex- 
istence of this phenomena, when the 
weather is extremely cold, and the 
atmosphere greatly charged with mois- 
ture, which has twice been the case 
within the month of December last ? 
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Many i 
the pres 

ifcation pray eorn bill, may form a 
these : it 
these 


merce ‘will take can be no do 


respecting our trade and commerce will be brought before the Le- 

ent’ Session. A revision of the navigation laws, and possibly some mo- 

t of the deliberation of the committees 

be fairly anticipated, that mach good will result from the discussion of 

; and it is to be Woped that oye better adapted to the altered style of ed 
There ubt,, that the agricultural distress is exce 


pointed for 


greets “= it may well be questioned, if any legislative interference can afford effectual relied, 


redaction in rents 
on pay" landlord, and the fundholder. 


take place, or an act be passed to levy the poor-rates 


In the mean while, an iperovenrest has shewn itself in many articles of colonia) and other 
eas tp particularly in In digo, Coffee, eke eee and Spices. It is now believed that the 


ression of prices, in 


the .retarn to a metallic currency, has 


reached the 


lowest point and as many of the articles of consumption have declined far below the price 


‘at which they can be b 


it to market, a re-action may - oaponteds 3 in fact it has already 


commenced, and bids fair to extend its inftuence more general 


In there has been more demand ; 
‘Is. to 1s. 6d. per cwt. Molasses have i 
Cc The demand still continues, an 


and brown and raiding qualities have advanced 
proved in 

a small advance has taken place. The, grocers 
‘the chief customers. Good ordinary Jamaica realize 110s. to 112s. per cwt. About 300 tons 
of Guayaquil Cocoa were sold at 35s. for sound, and 31s. 6d. for 


price. 
are 


East-India Ginger 


has been much inquired after. There is little inquiry for Rum: Jamaicas 18. 10d. to 2s. for 


16 O. P. 


Cottons, have been in brisk demand the two p 


weeks : the last — 8 sales 


11,270 ras and the sales of the present week amount to 9600 pack: 


eds, at! to.10d.; SF ere Pena 


. toll 
Peneebete, uae ll 


400 Tennessees, 7 
Le yo 


; 190 Mina Nova, 10d. to 


, at 9d; 160 C 
raras, "104d. to 114d. ; 17 wk 7 ferr 
Tobacco, is rather 


at low rates, bet iow. rim 


s. 

; there is some little in 
have taken place. 

Boston Pots at 48. Tar and Turpentine remain without alteration. 


3, 15 Barbadoes 


. tot 1 
“+ per ay Ken 
ntreal Pot Ashes are in 
sin 


, at 7s. 9d. to 8s. per cwt. — still keep increasing in value; Campeachy Log- 


wood fetabes £11 ; Jamaica 
Wood has been sold at a 
p wiegee A ermneqy ey in Olive 
‘are withont alteration. Cod Oi! £20. 
Some ee Oil of Turpentine in good 


The sales 
they sustained psy 
Hemp, is etend at £52. pe 
Corn Market.— 


ere is very ‘litte doing, and no alteration in 
tohion Rice fetches 18s. 6d. in bond. New York Flax-seed obtained 


,-and Cuba fastic is held at £18. 13s. 

r ton. 

Good Spanish fetches £60. 
Greenland Whale and Seal dall. 
requést, and 72s. 
of hides continue very extensive, and they have this week fully vedboeusl' the de- 


Nica- 
tun. Seed Oils 


allow 50s. Palm 
per cwt. is generally asked. 


price is oles ogy Fair Ca- 
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